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CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.” — Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 


Philosophical Library, Inc. 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
To the Editor: 


It is an honor to be a member of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club. 

When I became a subscriber to PAsTorAL 
PsycHOLocy at its inception I did not look 
for the quality and quantity of good material 
received during its first year of publication 
in this highly important field. Many other 
professional magazines would do well to 
follow the example of PastoraL PsycHoto- 
GY in its coverage. 

May greater growth and greater success 
be in store for PAstorat PsycHOLoGy in 
the years to come. 

FREDERICK E. Morseé 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) USA 
Post Chaplain 

Fort Jay, Governor’s 
Island, New York 


RABBI 
lo the Editor: 


Thank you very much for the June is- 
sue of PastoraAL Psycuotocy. I enjoyed 
reading it very much. It obviously fills a 
long felt need. I am sure that in the course 
of time all rabbis and ministers who are 
interested in counseling and in mental health 
will want to subscribe to your magazine. 

Rasst Stmon NOovECK 
Park Avenue Synagogue 
New York City 


To the Editor: 


I feel I ought to tell you how great an 
intellectual and spiritual gain I have derived 
both from your periodical and the books 
selected by the Club. 

For more than fifteen years did I feel 
that there is some close connection between 
religion and dynamic psychology. Prior to 
the appearance of Pastorat Psycuo.ocy | 
had done quite a bit of reading in this field, 
but this is the first time that the whole ma- 
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terial is presented in a systematic form. 

This systematic presentation has given me 
—and I may assume innumerable fellow- 
ministers—the master key to greater under- 
standing not only of our active pastorate, 
but also to many facets of our studies and 
research work. 

Since the field of pastoral psychology has 
only recently become a prescribed course of 
study at most schools of religion, most of 
us are in the positions of general practi- 
tioners who were trained in medicine with- 
out the benefit of anatomy and physiology. 

The material you have been offering thus 
far has been of invaluable help in remedying 
this situation and taking the hit-and-miss 
technique out of our work. 

Personally I do not hesitate telling you 
that I consider the modest amount I have 
spent for this material is one of the soundest 
investments I have ever made. It has helped 
me personally to a greater extent than I 
would have ever believed possible—and it 
enables me to help others more than ever 
before. 





Rapsr Harris HIrsCHBERG 
Hebrew Union Congregation 
Greenville, Mississippi 


DOCTOR LIKES IT 
To the Editor: 


Recently, a doctor friend of mine stopped 
by for a visit and I showed him the article 
in the February issue, “Drug Addiction and 
the Pastor.” He borrowed the copy and 
read the article and used some excerpts 
from it in an address he made at the Toast- 
masters Club in Reno, Nevada, where he 
practices. He was so impressed with the 
article and the magazine that he wrote, “I 
enjoyed the magazine enough to subscribe 
to it.” So even doctors can learn from a 
preachers magazine. 

I, too, enjoy the magazine very much and 
have found much practical help in it. I use 
it in the Homiletics class as a valuable aid 
in training young preachers. 

Roy B. SHAw 
San Jose Bible College 
San Jose, California 


FROM DR. ANGYAL 
To the Editor: 
I am now for a second year a subscriber 
to your journal; I think it is excellent. 
AnprRAS ANGYAL, M.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


C 


hurch Leaders: 


PLAN AHEAD 


for 
SUCCESSFUL 
CHURCH PROGRAMS 
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Use Dramatic 
Motion Pictures 


CORRELATE 


Strengthen your program! Vitalize your 
message with carefully-chosen timely 
films. To help you correlate films in your 
planning, Family Films has issued a free 
calendar listing the major emphases of 
the church year with Family Films motion 
picture titles pertinent to each emphasis 
in your Vacation Bible School, Sunday 
School, youth groups, Bible study groups, 
Sunday evening services, missionary so- 
cieties, men’s groups, and special meet- 
ings. 


SAVE — 


Save 10% with the Family Films Series 
Rental Savings Plans. Also save the 50% 
on the films whose rates increase during 
special seasons. Schedule your selection 
of films in advance. Avoid last minute 
planning. Be sure you have the right film 
at the right time. Publicity materials and 
utilization suggestions are available for 
all modern-day films and the Living Bible 
series on the life of Christ. 





Ask your film library or denominational pub- 
lishing house for these free materials on both 
the modern-day films and the Living Bible 
series: illustrated catalogs with full descrip- 
tions of each film, church 
for 1953, and the form explaining fully the at- 
tractive 10% Series Rental Savings Plans. 


Family Fibns, INC. 


8840 West Olympic Blvd. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


















The Man 
of the 
Month 


PHILIP H. RALPH 


HILIP H. RALPH was born in rural southwestern Wisconsin on Septem- 

ber 16, 1872, of immigrant parents from Cornwall, England. His father 
was a miller and a minister of the Primitive Methodist sect, who became a 
Congregational minister in this country. Philip was the fourth of five sons. Three 
of them became Congregational ministers. He is the only surviving son. His 
mother died when he was five years old. When he was about seventeen, his 
father died also. Working summers as a carpenter and preaching in various 
stations in the summer time and while in school, he worked his way through 
seloit Academy and Beloit College, graduating in 1898. From there he went 
to Yale Divinity School, at which he was given the B.D. degree in 1901. 

In New Haven he met and married Mary Robbins deForest, the daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Henry Smith deForest, first president of the American Mission- 
ary Association’s Talladega College. Last June Philip and Mary Ralph cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary, and in December his fiftieth anniversary 
of ordination was observed. They have three sons: Henry, a journalist in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma ; Philip, professor of history at Lake Erie College for Women, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and Robbins, associated with his father as pastor of the Church by 
the Sea. (The boys’ mother, Mary deForest Ralph, is a sister of Lee deForest, 
inventor of the three-element vacuum tube. ) 

Mr. Ralph was ordained in his first parish, Antigo, Wisconsin. He served 
there seven years; moved to an lowa parish which term was short due to an 
attack of typhoid fever which broke down his health. He was at that time dis- 
couraged, and concluded that his best work was done. Most of his solid ac 
complishments have come since! Taking his family to California, he went in for 
farming on a small scale, keeping up his pastoral work and preaching on the 
side. After seven years of hard work and poverty, his strength was restored. He 
came back to Wisconsin in 1917 to become Superintendent of the Eastern part 
of the State Congregational Conference. After two or three years he accepted 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Editorial 


Grass 


N a way which we shall explain, this 

is a grass-roots issue. The idea 
crept into my mind about a year ago 
when I had the good fortune to hear 
Philip H. Ralph give as an address the 
substance of the article which is re- 
produced in these pages. Two things 
impressed me equally about Mr. Ralph. 
On the one hand, I thought: “Here is 
a man who speaks, in all humility, with 
the authority of competence, of experi- 
ence, of devotion.” And I also medi- 
tated : “Here is a man who deserves to 
be known beyond his present circle.” 

The article by Mr. Ralph, and our 
Man of the Month thumbnail biography 
of him, will give our readers at least 
some idea of why we believe he richly 
deserves such small honor as we can 
bestow in the name of a Christian pas 
toral psychology. But it would be no 
reflection on him if we should hazard 
the guess that there are many other 
ministers who, like Mr. Ralph, have 
made remarkable contributions to their 
people, are deeply beloved, and yet are 


Roots 


not known by their fellow clergy across 
the country. In paying tribute to Mr. 
Ralph, we want also to salute them. 

Most of our articles in this issue are 
by ministers who are not now nation- 
ally known. Some of them undoubtedly 
will be, for they are men of promise 
as writers no less than as parish clergy. 
Incidentally, the most carefully perused 
manuscripts submitted to PastTora 
PsyCHOLOGY are those which come 
from persons previously unknown to 
us. 

So this issue, in a way, is of the 
grass roots. But we mean by this one 
thing rather than another. If 
roots” should imply a kind of senti- 
mental conviction that the man who 
does not write knows more than the 
man who does, that the rural minister 
is automatically wiser than his urban 
brother, that inarticulateness is an in- 
fallible mark of depth—then this is not 
a grass roots issue. But if “grass roots” 
implies, instead, that depth, wisdom, 


‘“ 
grass 


(Continued on page 61) 








Pastor and People—The First Account 


The Pastor's Goals and 


The People's Expectations 


BY PHILIP H. RALPH 


Minister of The Church 
by the Sea, St. Petersburg, Florida 





IDDEN in the recesses of the 

300k of Judges, Chapters 17 and 
18, is the first available account of the 
relationship between a pastor and a 
congregation. It reveals that laymen 
and ministers, then and now, have 
much in common not excluding dis- 
crepancies in motivation. We can let 
the story of Micah and the Levite speak 
largely for itself. 

Micah was a rich young farmer liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Mount Ephraim. 
His mother, apparently a widow, had 
kept the family savings hidden some- 
where about the house. This was the 
source of temptation to all who knew 
about it. One day Mrs. Micah, Sr., 
discovered that her eleven hundred 
pieces of silver had been stolen. She 
immediately launched an investigation. 

Her son Micah came to her and said: 
“The eleven hundred shekels of silver 
that were taken from thee, about which 
thou cursedst, and spakest of also in 
mine ears, behold, the silver is with 
I took it.” His mother replied: 


me ; 


“Blessed art thou of the Lord, 


my 
son.” After Micah had returned the 


money, his mother said: “I had wholly 
dedicated the silver unto the Lord from 
the hand of my son, to make a graven 
image and a molten image.” Where- 
upon his mother gave the shekels of 
silver back to Micah with the under- 
standing that he would apply them on 
the graven and molten image project, 
which he did. 

After this, we are told, Micah had a 
house of gods. Whatever one might say 
about his ethics, he seems to have 
been very religious. The ordinary 
family of the day kept their household 
gods on the mantel, if they had a 
mantel, or otherwise kept them in a 
drawer from which they were taken 
out only on special days. Micah was 
more fortunate. He was rich. So he 
had a room set aside for his gods, or 
else kept a kind of private chapel some- 
where on the estate. There, we are 
told, he kept the image and the tera- 
phim and the ephod or priest’s robe. 
He had his church, with chancel and 
all the trimmings. 

3ut chancel and reredos were not 
sufficient. He had no priest, no one to 
wear the ephod he had had made. So 
far there were no candidates, and no 
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supervisors of field work, bishops, or 
superintendents appearing with lists of 
promising young men. Since the story 
tells us that there was no king in Israel 
at that time and every one did what 
was right in his own eyes, Micah could 
not even consider appealing to the 
government for help on his problem. 
Instead, he took it under advisement 
himself, and decided to consecrate as 
priest one of his own sons. While he 
may have had qualms about this devia- 
tion from standard procedure, at least 
he had a priest though of the stop-gap 
or stated supply variety, and was thus 
out in front of his neighbors who did 
not have so much as a graven image 
or an ephod, much less a priest to wear 
the latter. 


UT MICAH was apparently not 

yet a happy man. One day a 
young Levite came that way, and 
Micah found that he was looking for a 
place where he might settle. Well aware 
of the difference between a_ real 
preacher and a mere stated supply, 
Micah hired him on the spot. Then 
Micah became happy. Now, he said to 
himself, this is standard. This is ortho- 
dox. I’ve got the real thing. As the 
original account puts it: “Now know 
[ that Jehovah will do me good, seeing 
that I have a Levite to my priest.” 
From here on—good luck. 

We may now look at the Levite who 
has got the job. He was, we are told, 
“a young man out of Bethlehem Judah 
of the tribe of Judah who was a Le- 
vite.” That is, he was a_ theological 
student who had just finished his 
course and was looking for a church. 
The writer informs us further that “the 
man departed out of the city of Beth- 
lehem Judah to sojourn where he could 
find a place and he came to Mount 
Ephraim to the house of Micah as he 
journeyed. And Micah said unto him, 


Whence comest thou? And he said 
unto him, I am a Levite of Bethlehem 
Judah, and I go to sojourn where I 
may find a place.” This is the first re- 
corded verbatim report of negotiations, 
and subsequent contract, between a 
pastor and a congregation. “And Micah 
said unto him, Dwell with me, and be 
to me a father and a priest, and I will 
give thee ten shekels of silver by the 
year, and a suit of apparel and thy 
victuals.” This certainly seemed clear 
and definite. 

Just how much a shekel was worth 
in terms of Truman dollars, we do not 
know. But from other sources we 
know that a slave was then valued at 
thirty shekels. Apparently it was 
standard practice in that day also to 
pay a pastor one third what one would 
have to pay a plumber or an electrician. 
But there was not only salary; there 
was maintenance also. This included 
the standard manse arrangement, and 
food besides. What if he did have to 
eat in the kitchen with the servants? 
He got a new suit of clothes every year, 
and his basic expenses were no doubt 
tax free. 

Perhaps there were deficiencies in 
the contract or call, but the Levite was 
apparently satisfied. For we are told: 
“The Levite was content to dwell with 
the man . And Micah consecrated 
the Levite and the young man became 
his priest.” So now we have our young 
theolog ordained and installed in his 
first parish. It was all very wonderful. 
The young preacher was satisfied, and 
Micah was happy. No doubt Micah said 
to himself: That’s settled. I’m stand- 
ard. I’m orthodox. Now [I shall have 
good luck. And so things went for a 
while. A little time is required for the 
glamor to wear off. 


HEN came the Danites. We may 
recall that there was no king in 
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Israel at that time and every one did 
what was right in his own eyes. The 
tribe of Dan were not satisfied with 
their inheritance and were out looking 
for a better place to settle. So they sent 
five men to spy out the land to find 
such a fertile place. As these men 
journeyed, they happened one night to 
camp near Micah’s estate. We are told 
that, as they were near the house of 
Micah, “They knew the voice of the 
young man, the Levite.” This seems 
to mean that they could hear him con- 
ducting a service. In any case they 
recognized the ministerial tone, for they 
seem to have said to one another: 
There’s a reverend in there. Perhaps 
we should note that these Danites had 
traveled from the south. 

The Danites were clearly interested, 
and went into Micah’s place to see the 
reverend. They liked his appearance. 
They asked him: “Who brought thee 
hither? and what makest thou in this 
place?” Note the early appearance of 
the salary question. They added: 
“What hast thou here?” They were in- 
vestigating perquisites as well as salary. 
The young Levite told them about his 
present contract. This looked pretty 
good to the Danites. But as the scout- 
ing committee, they decided to test the 
candidate a little further, and said to 
him: “Ask counsel, we pray thee, of 
God, whether the way which we go 
shall be prosperous.” Then the priest 
took his bow] containing the black ball 
and the white ball, the urim and the 
thummim. He made his prayer before 
the graven image, put his hand in the 
bowl and out came urim. Yes, the 
journey would be prosperous. He said : 
“Go in peace. Before Jehovah is your 
way wherein ye go.” The Danites then 
went on their way, and prospered. 
They found what they were looking 
for, a good place to settle. They rea- 
soned among themselves that the young 
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preacher knew his stuff, and could put 
it over. They would remember him. 

The young Levite apparently con- 
tinued to remember the pulpit commit- 
tee too. Life is apt to get monotonous 
in one place. The Levite was content 
at the beginning, but time was passing. 
Micah expected prosperity and he got 
it. But there was no suggestion of an 
increase in salary for the Levite. How 
long this went on, we do not know. 
With me it once continued for seven 
years. I was content with the initial 
contract in my first parish. The town 
grew. The people prospered. Improve- 
ments were made to the church proper- 
ty. My family increased from two to 
four. But there was no increase in 
salary. Perhaps it was like the situation 
of the church in which I once supplied 
briefly. The people were deeply per- 
turbed. A beloved minister who had 
been with them for ten years had just 
left, while they had expected him to 
remain for life. They had given him a 
handsome going-away present. The 
minister was said to have remarked 
that, if he had known they really cared 
for him, he would never have left. In 
his next church, he stayed for life. Per- 
haps that church showed its apprecia- 
tion. 

The young Levite, in any case, was 
human. No doubt he thought to him- 
self: Ah, these Danites! They are pro- 
gressive. They are going somewhere. 
They are really high potential. What 
did they have in mind when they asked 
me about salary and perks? His rest- 
lessness apparently grew. No doubt he 
had deacons who would not deak and 
trustees who would not trust. 

Then the Danites came back. This 
time there was a whole army of them. 
The whole tribe was on its way to take 
possession of the land which the scout- 
ing committee had located. The spies 
had been successful. That young priest 
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was good. He knew his stuff. This 
time the whole tribe made camp near 
Micah’s house. “Then the five men 
that went up to spy out the country 
of Laish said unto their brethren, Do 
ye know that there is within these 
houses an ephod and teraphim and a 
graven image, and a molten image? 
Now therefore consider what ye have 
to do. And they turned thitherward 
and came to the house of the young 
man, the Levite, even unto the house 
of Micah, and saluted him. And the 
six hundred men appointed with their 
weapons of war, which were of the 
children of Dan, stood by the entering 
of the gate. And the five men . . . took 
the graven image, and the ephod, and 
the teraphim, and the molten image; 
and the priest stood in the entering of 
the gate with the six hundred men that 
were appointed with weapons of war.” 

HE nineteen-gun-salute atmos- 

phere continued right on into the 
new call. “Then said the priest unto 
them, What do ye? And they said unto 
him, Hold thy peace, lay thine hand 
upon thy mouth, and go with us, and 
be to us a father and a priest; is it 
better for thee to be a priest unto the 
house of one man, or that thou be a 
priest unto a tribe and a family in 
Israel? And the priest’s heart was 
glad, and he took the ephod and the 
teraphim and the graven image and 
went in the midst of the people.” The 
new call was accepted at once. No more 
boredom. He was on his way. The 
larger church had issued its call. Soon 
he might be even a bishop. 

Micah was not the kind to take this 
defection lying down. They couldn't 
do this to him. He gathered his neigh- 
bors together and started out to get 
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his gods back, his ephod, and his 
images. These were his religion. These 
were his good luck tokens, his charms. 
Soon Micah and his friends caught up 
to the Danites. They found the rear 
guard was composed of the six hun- 
dred men with their spears. When the 
six hundred heard Micah’s mob yelling 
to them, “They turned their faces (and 
their spears) and said unto Micah, 
What aileth thee that thou comest with 
such a company? And he said, Ye have 
taken away my gods which I made, 
and the priest, and ye are gone away; 
and what is this that ye say unto me, 
What aileth thee? And the children of 
Dan said unto him, Let not your voice 
be heard among us, lest angry fellows 
run upon thee and thou lose thy life. 
And the children of Dan went their 
way ...and Micah... went back unto 
his house.” So it was that the man 
whose religion consisted in things lost 
that religion. 

We must follow to the bitter end also 
the story of the pastor. Off to the new 
and larger congregation, his looked 
like a success story indeed. After the 
Danites had captured Laish and given 
the city a new name, we are informed 
that they set up their own shrine and 
in it placed a graven image. But the 
young Levite was apparently not up 
to the demands of the new parish. For 
we read that “Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and 
his sons were priests to the tribe of 
Dan until the day of captivity of the 
land.” We may infer that the Levite 
lost his job. 

The layman whose religion consisted 
in outward things, and the pastor who 
thought only of preferment, both lost 
out. 

Like people—like priest. 


The Futility of War 


A> a practicing warrior for many years, I am convinced of the complete 
futility of war—Mayor GENERAL CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT 











The Place of the Parishioner’s Expectations 


in Counseling 


Whether People Will Come to the Minister 


For Counseling Depends Upon How 


They Look at Their Pastor 


BY PAUL E, IRION 


Minister of Long Grove Church 
Prairie View, Illinois 





HE STATEMENT of the Apostle 

Paul “I have become all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save 
some,’ (I Cor. 9:22) has sometimes 
been interpreted as an expediency 
which borders closely upon hypocrisy. 
However, in reality it shows a remark- 
able adaptation of method and feeling 
to individual needs. Although certainly 
not in its original intention, this verse 
has a profound meaning for the pastor- 
al counselor. 

People look to their pastor when 
they are embroiled in problems of vary- 
ing nature and degree. Whether or not 
they will come to him for counseling 
and what they expect to receive de- 
pends upon how they look af their 
pastor. The entire fruitfulness of the 
counseling process at this point (i.e., 
the opening stage) rests not upon the 
proficiency of the counselor but on the 


mental image or perception which the 
parishioner has of his pastor. 

It is a well-substantiated fact that 
individual behavior is determined and 
regulated by the perception of the per- 
son. The way in which he understands 
himself, his friends and associates, his 
work, his world, his role in life, all have 
a determinative bearing upon what he 
thinks, says, and does. The same pro- 
cess is operative in the counseling re- 
lationship. 

This is a basic premise of the whole 
school of counseling, variously called 
non-directive, client-centered, or educ- 
tive. The primary task is to enable the 
client, or parishioner, to understand 
himself, thereby releasing energies, now 
consumed in compulsive behavior, out- 
moded action patterns, divergent moti- 
vations, for the therapeutic work of re- 
construction. The perception of the self 
is indispensable in this task. 

Because the self is not viewed atom- 
istically, but in relation to all persons 
and things surrounding it, the percep- 
tion of the counselor has bearing upon 
the self-concept of the parishioner. 
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Since counseling is an interpersonal 
relationship, two personalities are oper- 
ating; each penetrating the structure 
of the other’s person. The way in which 
the parishioner sees the pastor and 
their relationship together spells suc- 
cess or failure in any counseling work. 

The perception which the parishioner 
has of the pastor is most often evinced 
in the expectations of what will take 
place in a counsleing relationship. The 
fact that a church member comes to 
the pastor for advice, that he wants 
understanding and sympathy, or that 
he wants moral support, that he wants 
to have someone else disciplined, that 
he wants forgiveness—these things in- 
dicate how the person looks at the min- 
istry in general and the pastor in par- 
ticular. 


HIS fact is supported by the ex- 

perience of some men who, after 
having practiced an authoritarian type 
of counseling for some time, find great 
difficulty in achieving successful and 
productive counseling relationships 
even though they have completely 
adopted the philosophy and method of 
the newer approach. Their former 
pattern is still reflected in the ex- 
pectancies of their parishioners. Even 
though the minister has changed, peo- 
ple are slow to change their perception 
of him and his function. 

So a study of what people expect 
from counseling is quite pertinent. 
Every parishioner who comes to the 
pastor’s study enters with a precon- 
ceived idea of what the pastor is, what 
he is going to do, and what the end 
result will be. This is not to say that 
these ideas are clearly thought out in 
systematic fashion. Many times they 
are not even conscious notions. And 
yet, at the very outset of counseling, 
they are the ideas which mean failure 
or success. 


Unless the person has some feeling 
that what he expects of counseling will 
be accomplished, he will not come to 
the pastor. He will seek the help of a 
friend, a physician, a banker, or even 
the corner bartender. He comes to the 
pastor because he expects that the 
pastor can help him with his problem. 
Now he may come expecting the most 
atrocious results, from the standpoint 
of our understanding of counseling, 
but the point remains, that he would 
not come unless he thought those re- 
sults possible and remotely probable. 
Therefore it is extremely important 
that the counselor begin by appraising 
the expectations of the parishioner 
from the point of view of that person. 

Not only will the pastor seek to 
ascertain what it is that the parishioner 
expects, but he will also have to evalu- 
ate those expectations against his own 
principles of counseling. Some will be 
good and some bad. 

Some people come to the pastor ex- 
pecting him to act as a moral judge. 
A tearful woman calls upon her min- 
ister with the story of her husband’s 
infidelity, or the brutal mistreatment 
she has received at his hands. Not only 
is she pouring out her hostility and 
resentment. She is also bidding for the 
pastor as an ally. Since the pastor is 
acknowledged as a moral leader and 
a resister of wrongdoing, she will 
naturally expect him to side against 
her husband. The same sort of expec- 
tation would be implicit in many cases 
involving alcoholism, divorce, or im- 
morality. 

Another closely related expectation 
looks to the minister as a disciplinar- 
ian. How often pastors have someone 
tell them, “If you ask me, you ought to 
do something about it!” This type of 
expectation most often has a third per- 
son as its object. Yet it very definitely 
influences the counseling process, put- 
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ting the minister “on the spot.” He 
will either have to yield to the expec- 
tation and exercise discipline or resist 
it. This is bound to make him defensive 
and ineffectual. 

One of the most common of the ex- 
pectations which can be listed on this 
negative side of the ledger is the one 
which we call authoritarian. In its 
simplest form this is seen in the person 
who comes to the pastor with a deci- 
sion and says “What should I do?” 
Such a parishioner leans heavily upon 
the pastor, depending upon him, be- 
cause he is supposed to be a man of 
wisdom, right judgment and insight. 
A more subtle form is seen in the 
case of a parishioner coming with his 
mind already made up, but expecting 
the minister to put a rubber stamp 
O.K. on his decision. This type of ex- 
pectation of clerical sanction presup- 
poses the minister in an authoritarian 
role. 


AVING 

of counselee expectation, which 
we would label as inferior from the 
viewpoint of eductive counseling, let us 
see how a case is influenced by such an 
expectation. 

Mrs. W. was an active church mem- 
ber, known in the congregation as a 
kind, helpful woman. Recently follow- 
ing a minor operation she became very 
much depressed and was given shock 
treatments. She responded favorably 
but was still easily upset. Shortly after 
her father’s death she called upon the 
pastor. 

Mrs. W: Edith (her sister-in-law) 
is talking again. And I want your ad- 
vice on how to shut her up. 

Pastor: How do you 
she’s talking ? 

Mrs. W: Well, when we got home 
from father’s funeral, we were all 
around the table—twenty-two of us. 


described several types 


mean that 
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And then they left, one after another, 
and I was clearing off the dishes. And 
Edith sat there for a long time talking 
to several of the ladies of the church 
and our neighbors who had been there 
to prepare the dinner, telling them all 
sorts of awful things about my parents 
and all our family. She raked up some 
things from twenty-five years ago. 
Something’s got to be done. It’s aw- 
fully disturbing to mother. Folks have 
been phoning telling the awful things 
she said. She has to be shut up and I 
want your advice on how to do it. 

Pastor: What 
might be done? 

Mrs. W: Well, I don’t know. But 
when she was talking so before, you 
know Joe (Mr. W.) finally talked to 
her and made her shut up. Can you 
think of some way we can do it? 

From this brief excerpt, aside from 
the errors of the pastor, we can see a 
definite expectation expressed. Mrs. 
W. wants help, and she has it pretty 
well figured out just what help she 
needs. She is really invoking all three 
varieties of expectation we have men- 
tioned. She wants the pastor to act as 
a moral judge, siding with her against 
the gossip of Edith. She would like to 
see the pastor go into action as a dis- 
ciplinarian, perhaps talking to Edith 
and putting pressure on her to desist. 
Mrs. W. also expects the pastor to ad- 
vise her on a course of action. Unless 
the pastor sees these expectations and 
takes them into account, which un- 
fortunately the pastor in this interview 
did not do, the counseling process will 
be truncated. 

The pastor in this situation could 
have dealt with Mrs. W. in this fash- 
ion: Instead of merely asking direct 
questions which have very little to do 
with her actual feelings in the matter, 
perhaps he could have brought her ex- 
pectations into the open and assimilated 


have you thought 
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them into the problem. He could have 
responded to Mrs. W.’s long tirade 
against the gossipy Edith by saying, 
“T take it that you would like me to 
tell you what to do with Edith, but I’m 
wondering if it wouldn’t be more help- 
ful to talk some more about your feel- 
ings in the situation. Perhaps then a 
course of action will come out of our 
conversation.” 


It should not be implied that any 
and all expectations entertained by the 
parishioner are bad. It is possible that 
the person may so perceive the pastor 
that he comes with expectations which 
are quite in keeping with the aims of 
eductive counseling. 

The most constructive of these is the 
expectation of receiving help to help 
oneself. This is shown in the parish- 
ioner who comes with this sort of atti- 
tude, either implicitly or explicitly ex- 
pressed: “Pastor, I have a difficulty 
and I’d like to talk it over with you. 
Maybe you can help me to see what all 
is involved.” This person expects clari- 
fication and understanding. He wants 
the minister to help him think through 
the problem, but without introjecting 
his own evaluations or solutions. 


Or we might think in terms of an 
individual who comes expecting a 
friendly pastoral interest which will 
enable him to get something off his 
chest. His expectation is an opportuni- 
ty for catharsis. He feels that it will be 
of real help to him to just talk things 
out. He looks to his pastor as someone 
willing to listen to him fairly and with- 
out bias. 


OR EXAMPLE, we might look 

at an interview which took place 
between a_ theological student and 
Rebecca, a Jewish student whom he 
had known for some time. They met 
at a campus social gathering. 
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Resecca : Hello, John, how are you? 

STUDENT: Fine. How are you? 

Resecca: All right. But something 
has been bothering me. Do you have a 
little time to spare? I'd like to talk 
about it. 

STUDENT: Sure. Come over here to 
the anteroom. We may as well be com- 
fortable while we talk. 

Resecca: I don’t know how to start 

as you know, my husband and 
I fled from Germany before the war 
because I was Jewish. 

STUDENT: (Nods) 

Repecca: I observed then that be- 
fore the persecution of the Jews began 
in earnest in Germany that many of 
them joined Christian churches. 

STUDENT: They hoped to 
trouble in that way? 

Repecca: Yes. And 
seemed very hypocritical. 

StTuDENT: It didn’t seem to be 
proper to trade a birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

Repecca: Very nicely put. But the 
problem is, Fritz and I feel that we 
ought to join some church so that our 
children can get some sort of religious 
instruction 


avoid 


somehow it 


Here we see a person who does not 
expect advice or judgmental decisions, 
but is looking for an opportunity to 
talk over a problem. There is a real 
desire on Rebecca’s part to get help for 
helping herself. Recognition of this 
expectation made it possible for the 
counseling to proceed on a productive 
level as the interview went on. 

It must be granted at this point that 
we have oversimplified the subject in 
two ways. First, it must be recognized 
that in many cases it is not apparent so 
readily what the expectation of the 
parishioner is. A complex of such ex- 
pectations may be present, necessitat- 
ing some sifting and weighing to dis- 
cover which are foremost in the per- 
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son’s mind. Secondly, experience 
shows that some individuals try to dis- 
guise and cover up their real reasons 
for seeking counseling. It would be 
dangerous simply to state that the ex- 
pectations of the parishioner can be 
ascertained by the motive which is ap- 
parent in the opening sentences of the 
interview. The counselor will have to 
employ all of the insights he possesses 
into the dynamics of the situation to 
see the motivation and expectation. 

But this does not destroy the validity 
of the thesis that the expressed expec- 
tations must be recognized and ac- 
knowledged if productive counseling is 
to take place. Even if the counselor 
suspects that the stated reason for 
coming is only a pseudo-expectation, 
he must deal with it at face value, or 
he is not following the line of thought 
and feeling of the parishioner. A link 
is omitted from the chain which we call 
rapport. Then too, these stated expec- 
tations, even though apparently mis- 
leading, are important for they often 
provide the clue to the real motivation 
and expectation behind the seeking of 
counseling. 

We have seen that oftentimes expec- 
tations are expressed which are not 
compatible with the philosophy of 
counseling that we accept. The question 
which then must be considered is, what 
does the counselor do once he realizes 
the expectations of his parishioner? 
To what use can the pastor put these 
expectations ? 


HIS PAPER has spoken of two 

main categories of wishes and ex- 
pectations; those which stifle and 
short-circuit the counseling process 
and those which lead to a productive 
and therapeutic relationship. It is only 
natural that the counselor will wish 
to reinterpret the former and build 
upon the latter. 
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The way in which this two-pronged 
modus operandi is carried out can be 
summed up in the word “structuring.” 
“To structure” means to define the 
situation, to set limits upon it, to state 
the basis for any counseling which is 
to be done. The counselor suggests, in 
sympathetic rather than dogmatic fash- 
ion, what he can do and what he can- 
not do. For example, if the parishioner 
comes expecting advice, a la Dorothy 
Dix, the pastor structures the inter- 
view by explaining that more fruitful 
results probably will be forthcoming if 
they work the problem through to- 
gether. The pastor changes the per- 
ception and expectation of the coun- 
selee by first, accepting it as it is, and 
secondly, by structuring it to fit the 
pattern of his counseling. Neither of 
these two steps can be omitted from an 
integrated counseling process. The 
pastor does not have to conform to the 
expectation as it is expressed, but he 
must recognize it and take it into con- 
sideration or he will be lost. 

The first of two ways in which this 
structuring takes place could be called 
“structuring in the pastoral situation.” 
This is an indirect means of providing 
the framework for potential counseling 
situations in the fulfillment of the pas- 
tor’s regular duties in the offices of the 
ministry. The way in which the min- 
ister conducts himself in the preaching 
and teaching ministry, the administra- 
tion of the parish, will determine the 
way in which his people perceive him. 
As we said at the outset, the entire 
fruitfulness of the counseling process 
at the early stage rests not upon the 
proficiency of the counselor but on the 
mental image or perception which the 
parishioner has of the pastor. (This 
must be modified to the extent that we 
include a limited amount of residual 
experiences with other pastors.) 


If the pastor is authoritarian in his 
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preaching, administration, etc., his peo- 
ple will come to him with the expecta- 
tion of authoritarian counseling. If 
he is a stern disciplinarian in the 
parish, that will be their expectation. 
If he is understanding and helpful in 
all his work, yet respecting the wishes 
and feelings of his individual members, 
they will expect the same thing when 
they come with their problems. This 
becomes even more pertinent for the 
minister when he realizes that his be- 
havior in the pastoral offices is largely 
determined by his own perception of 
himself and his role in the church. Al- 
though he deals with it only in passing, 
this indicates the true depth of a theory 
of counseling in the life and work of 
the minister. 

Let us look at a summarized case to 
see this hypothesis regarding expecta- 
tions in the counseling process. 

Mrs. Gambler is the wife of a social- 
ly prominent man in a small midwest- 
tern community. Mr. G. has served on 
the school board and is a member of 
the church. His occupation was selling 
punch boards and minor gambling 
equipment. During a periodical time of 
public righteousness, his establishment 
was raided, considerable equipment 
confiscated, and he was fined a large 
sum. The arrest received a lot of pu- 
blicity. The pastor called at the G. 
home and talked with Mrs. G. 

Pastor: I’ve heard about your 
trouble and thought maybe you'd like 
to talk to me about it. 

Mrs. G: (Tearfully) I just can’t 
talk about it. 

Pastor: It’s been pretty hard to 
take. 

Mrs. G: (Continuing to weep) .... 
Thank you for coming. (Pause) 


Pastor: This has upset you too 
much to talk about it... . I'll leave you 
if you prefer. : 


Mrs. G: Wait a minute. (Tries to 
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gain composure) I knew this was com- 
ing. I’ve tried to get John to quit and 
take some other job. But . . . he liked 
the work ... and... even though I 
knew it wasn’t right, I’d rather see 
him doing it than some unscrupulous 
person. Someone would have sold the 
things. 

Pastor: Even though you didn’t 
entirely approve of the work, it was 
better to have him doing it than some- 
one who might not have been as scru- 
pulous as he. 

Mrs. G: Yes. I know of a lot of 
things that are much worse than what 
he did, and they do much more dam- 
age. But I don’t know . . . someone had 
to be the goat, and I guess we're it. 
They promised that this wouldn’t get 
into the newspaper, but now it has 
.... (trailing off). 

Pastor: Now that it has, it’s made 
the situation all the more difficult, is 
that it? 

Mrs. G: I’m a baby about this, I 
guess. These things upset me so. I 
don’t think I'll be able to face anyone 
now .... I’m so ashamed. What are 
people going to think of us? I just don’t 
know what to do. 

Pastor: There just doesn’t seem to 
be any way out of it. 


HIS partial resume of the visit with 

Mrs. Gambler offers an interesting 
study of the subject. Even though she 
did not come to the pastor, but he went 
to her, there are definite indications 
of her expectations of what would come 
out of the call. Probably the most out- 
standing of these is a direct result of 
the situation. Her family has been in- 
volved in illicit gambling activity. She 
knows that the church opposes gam- 
bling and that the pastor, as represen- 
tative of the church, can hardly be ex- 
pected to approve of such endeavor. 
She expects some sort of censure, even 
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though it be tacit disapproval. In spite 
of all the efforts of the minister to 
demonstrate his understanding, to re- 
frain from any coercion, something 
kept the interview from proceeding 
productively. She expected disapproval. 
Her rationalizations of the situation 
are indicative of that. But she didn’t 
get disapproval, and she didn’t know 
quite what to make of it. She was 
never quite sure of her ground, there- 
fore her true feelings never could 
come out. 


Now this is not to say that the pas- 
tor should have fulfilled her expecta- 
tions by administering a good sermon 
(or sermonette, depending on the de- 
gree to which he had thought out the 
problem) on the evils of gambling. 
Her expectations would have thus been 
met, but it is easy to see that effective 
counseling would then have been im- 
possible. 


It can be contended that the situa- 


tion might have been saved by careful 
and explicit structuring of the visit, 
recognizing the expectation, acknow- 
ledging it and interpreting it to her. 
It seems reasonable to say that the 
entire course of the original interview 
might have been changed had the pas- 
tor said “I know it must be pretty 
hard to discuss it with me, your pastor, 
but since I am your pastor and friend, 
I am concerned with helping you think 
through the situation rather than pas- 
sing judgment. I gather that even 
though you felt justified in a sense, 
you still didn’t feel too comfortable in 
the project.” This would have met her 
expectation and still left open the way 
for concentrating on her feelings. 

The counselor is “all things to all 
men” insofar as he recognizes the in- 
dividual needs of men as expressed in 
their expectations and deals with them 
by structuring the counseling upon 
them, rather than by ignoring or deny- 
ing them. 
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GREAT deal of 

research in recent years has been 
devoted to the minister's approach to 
the individual; that is, how he can act 
and how he can counsel so as to be of 
the greatest help and effectiveness 
with whoever approaches him. Note- 
worthy strides have been made in the 
past ten years: and this magazine is 
testimony to that fact. But the minis- 
ter deals not only with individuals, he 
spends considerable time dealing with 
groups. Often he is the leader of these 
groups. Concern and curiosity about 
the dynamics of groups within a church 
is much more recent, but its study 
should prove equally fruitful. 


literature and 


We have all raised questions about 
the various groups within our churches. 
Why do some committees function so 
much better than others? Why didn’t 
the Board of Trustees accept my idea? 
What were the people really thinking 
about in that last meeting? Why do 


people always expect the minister to 
answer their questions ? Group dynam- 
ics seeks to answer these and many 
other questions. It tries to discover 
just what are the forces operating in 
any group. It is also concerned with 
what the minister (leader) can do and 
say in order to provide a maximum of 
participation, growth, efficiency, and 
productivity on the part of the individ- 
ual members and of the group as a 
whole. 

In the past several years there has 
been some literature on the general 
subject of group dynamics though not 
much of it has been thought of in 
terms of the church. This article 
presents the philosophy underlying 
our understanding and use of group 
dynamics in the Glenview Community 
Church and then illustrates the results 
in three of our groups. 

Much of the literature has left a 
confusion about just what group dy- 
namics is. Some people have come to 
the conclusion that group dynamics is 
merely a set of techniques and gimicks 
which will help a skillful leader manip- 
ulate a group better. Some of these 
techniques are: role-playing, whereby 
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members “try out” situations by taking 
roles in a realistic situation; the use 
of an observer in groups to report 
back how the group was operating; 
buzz sessions where a large group is 
broken up into many small units of 
six to eight persons for purposes of 
discussion; checklists at the end of a 
meeting to allow everyone to express 
his opinions or feelings. These are 
some of the “means” of group dynam- 
ics and can be used toward any “end” 
which the leader wishes. The minister 
can use these techniques to manipulate 
the group more skillfully in an auto- 
cratic way while appearing democratic. 
Or, the techniques can help to foster 
the growth of individuals within the 
group and of the group itself. 

We have used all of these techniques 
in the group life of the Glenview Com- 
munity Church with effectiveness. 
Role-playing has been used as a 
demonstration or presentation to a 
large meeting, as a discussion-starter 
in family meetings and high school 
groups, and as a means of understand- 
ing the dynamics of a conflict situation 
in small study groups. Observers have 
been used in small group meetings to 
help the members become conscious 
of the dynamics operating in their own 
group. By learning from their immedi- 
ate experience what feelings and forces 
are operating in their group, members 
can better understand what’s happen- 
ing in other groups to which they be- 
long. Checklists have been used in 
small groups to help the group study 
its own dynamics by having each mem- 
ber check his feelings and impressions 
of the meeting. The variety of percep- 
tion always amazes the group and 
leads to vigorous discussion. Checklists 
have also been used in large group 
meetings, allowing people to record 
the comments and feelings that ordi- 
narily are lost. Buzz sessions in large 
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meetings allow everyone to talk and 
reporters from each group bring the 
findings to the total group, thus pro- 
viding greater participation than is 
ordinarily possible. 


Through the frequent use of these 
techniques in many kinds of groups, 
we came to see very clearly that in all 
our group relationships there is some- 
thing far more important than skills 
in using these techniques. That “‘some- 
thing” is the attitude which the minis- 
ter (leader) has toward each member 
of the group. What does the minister 
believe about these people and their 
groups? What is their potential? Is 
each person of equal importance in 
the group? The goal of group dynam- 
ics is the maximum participation of 
each member in a manner allowing the 
maximum growth, efficiency, and pro- 
ductivity of that member and, there- 
fore, of the group. To achieve this the 
minister must analyze carefully what 
his real attitude is toward the persons 
and the groups where he is designated 
the leader. Perhaps he will discover 
how he is frustrating his own inten- 
tions. Let us describe the attitude that 
permits this kind of group function- 
ing to take place. 

The minister believes in the real 
equality of all persons and, therefore, 
he has respect for every other person. 
Each person has significance and 
worth and a contribution to make. The 
minister believes that each person is 
struggling to become more mature, 
responsible, and independent. There- 
fore, he should not frustrate this power 

f growth in anyone. Recognizing the 
unique “field of forces” within which 
every the minister 
will not presume to judge or evaluate 
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person operates, 
the person or to act as an authority. 
The minister is trying to create the 
conditions by which each person can 
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become a “real person,” a 
Christian. 


mature 


The minister is willing to recognize 
the authority of the group and to ac- 
cept the group’s decisions. The minis- 
ter does not believe that he knows 
what is best for the group, but rather 
recognizes the group as being a new 
entity which demands respect. The 
group shares in decision-making and, 
therefore, in responsibility. The minis- 
ter is willing to be a member of the 
group. He does not capitalize on his 
leadership prestige to the extent that 
everyone else is fearful of saying any- 
thing. He believes that his most im- 
portant task is to establish a climate or 
atmosphere in the group where every- 
one feels free to contribute and can be 
honest about his feelings and still be 
accepted by the group. It follows, then, 
that the direction which the group 
takes is the common property of all 
and the group is not pushed around by 
hidden agendas in the mind of the 
minister. Such a group climate could 
be designated as person-centered more 
than problem-centered. (I recognize 
that this basic attitude will strike many 
as being impossible in the kind of 
meetings where it seems that the most 
important job is the business which 
has to be completed. Two considera- 
tions should be kept in mind: 1. Are 
we so sure that the committee which 
ignores the feelings of individual 
members in order to get a job done is 
the most efficient and productive in the 
long run? Will these members really 
take responsibility designated by some 
group decision in which they have 
felt miffed or left out ? Our experience 
would say no. 2. There may be neces- 
sary modifications of this in practice 
but the minister should be aware of 
the modifications and should communi- 
cate this to the group. For example, if 
time does not permit full participation, 
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the group should know this and deal 
with it accordingly. Our experience 
here is that everyone then knows what 
the score is and feels more comfort- 
able. ) 

This then must be the basic attitude 
and philosophy of the minister who 
would use the insights of group dy- 
namics in his work with persons and 
groups. Good group dynamics is not 
a set of techniques; it is a way of life. 

Most ministers would agree with 
this basic philosophy. It sounds like a 
Christian attitude toward persons and 
groups. However, as in Christianity 
itself, the test is not in belief but in the 
action which stems from the belief. In 
other words, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” How does the minister 
actually operate? How does he imple- 
ment these beliefs? Ministers (and 
other leaders) often say they believe 
this but when they act in a group situ- 
ation you quickly realize that there 
must be some hidden beliefs or person- 
al needs that take precedence over this 
philosophy. 

On the basis of this philosophy of 
group dynamics the group-centered 
minister tries to create conditions (that 
is, create an atmosphere) where each 
member of the group feels free to give 
to the group his maximum contribu- 
tion and the group itself utilizes all of 
these contributions for maximum 
group productivity and. efficiency. A 
“rule of thumb” might read: to the ex- 
tent that a group does not utilize all 
the ideas, call on all the skills, and 
recognize all the feelings of its mem- 
bers, the group product will be less 
than it might have been. (In a sense 
the minister (leader) is a catalytic 
agent attempting to help all these things 
happen.) Here are some of the func- 
tions that help create this atmosphere : 

1. He attempts to understand all ex- 
pressions of ideas and feelings in order 
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to facilitate communication between 


members of the group. 

2. He accepts all viewpoints and 
feelings, so that the honest expressions 
of the group are brought out in the 
open where the group can handle them, 
rather than allowing such expressions 
to be the close personal property of 
one individual which must be de- 
fended. 

3. He clarifies the feelings, ideas, 
meanings, and position of the group 
and of the members. 

4. He listens to the group and its 
members. 

5. He integrates contributions of in- 
dividuals into the total group process. 

6. He allows the group to make all 
decisions. 

7. He allows 


sponsible, 


the group to feel re- 
and waits for the group to 


take the responsibility. No one else 
will. 

8. He allows the group to do any 
evaluating which is done. 

Group dynamics sees the above 
actions as functions of leadership 


which are not the sole possessions of 
the minister (leader) but rather can 
be performed by any member of the 
group. Thus: 

9. He loses his leadership and be- 
comes more and more an equal member 
of the group as other members begin 
performing these functions. 

10. He is a resource person. (lf the 


minister exercises this function too 
strongly in the beginning, before the 


group has come to feel responsible 


and has begun to perform some of the 


functions of leadership, then the 
prestige and status of the minister, 
plus his training in some of the areas 
of Church and religious life, will so 
overwhelm the members of the group 
that they will relax and “let the minis- 
ter do it.””’ We have found, over and 
over again, that premature exercise of 
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this “resource function” stifles group 
initiative. If ideas and strategy spill 
out from the minister before these 
other functions have operated, mem- 
bers feel useless, like rubber stamps 
or “yes” men. On the way home they 
will ask themselves, “What did we 
come for? Everything was decided 
before we arrived.” It may take part 
of one meeting or it may take several 
meetings before the minister can sense 
that he can safely begin contributing 
from his resources on a_ genuinely 
equal basis with other group members.) 

The philosophy and the implementa- 
tion of group dynamics are closely in- 
terwoven. If the minister tries to be 
this kind of leader and finds himself 
uncomfortable, or if he tries to per- 
form these functions of leadership and 
yet give the group some “guidance,” 
the group productivity and morale will 
be something less than it might have 
been. The minister and the group 
members alike will be confused about 
just where the responsibility for the 
group direction and action does lie. 
In such situations most of us, as lead- 
ers, have probably had the experience 
of assuming the responsibility our- 
selves with feelings of frustration and 
disappointment. 

To relate oneself to groups in this 
way, a minister must be clear about 
his own personality needs and the role 
in which he will be comfortable. To 
change one’s way of working with 
people and to adopt this approach will 
require self discipline and honesty. 

During the last couple of years, we 
have experimenting with this 
philosophy and implementation of 
group dynamics in the Glenview Com- 
munity Church. We have felt com 
fortable with the above approach be 


been 


cause it seemed to express our demo- 
cratic and Christian beliefs about per 
sons and organizations. It has seemed 
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to us that it does justice to the con- 
cept of “the priesthood of all believ- 
ers.’ Our practice of group dynamics 
is a growing thing. This report is 
rather like an interim one, and we hope 
that from this sharing we might pool 
our present learning with other 
churches and thereby press on to better 
formulations. Three groups in the 
Church will illustrate our efforts to 
implement the philosophy outlined 
above: a Fellowship and Bible study 
group, the Benevolence Committee of 
the Church, and a Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the Church School. 

A Fellowship Study Group. This 
group, composed of nine men and 
women, came together in the fall of 
one year to try to discover the impli- 
cations of Christianity for these times. 
At the first meeting they looked to the 
minister to outline the business of the 
group. The minister, operating on the 
principles outlined above, performed 
the leadership functions and gradually 
every member of the group had ex- 
pressed himself. The needs and the 
ideas expressed were at such variance 
that, at the end of the first meeting, 
there were real doubts in the minds of 
some participants as to whether we 
could be a group at all. 

During the meetings that followed 
the group tried again and again to 
“seduce the minister” into taking over 
the leadership and lecturing or out- 
lining the meetings. When it became 
apparent that he would not do this, 
the group began to take responsibility 
for themselves and finally, after three 
meetings, came to a decision to study 
the Sermon on the Mount. The group 
met once a week for an hour and a 
half for almost a whole 
thirty-five times in all. 


year, some 

After approximately six meetings the 
minister began to offer ideas and inter 
pretations of his own and the group 
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accepted them or rejected them as they 
did with those of any other member. 
The group members shared the re- 
sponsibility of using Biblical commen- 
taries and reporting what they had 
read to the group. 

One interesting expression of real 
feelings was in the problem of how to 
begin each meeting. Feeling that the 
group would expect it of him, the min- 
ister had begun the first three meetings 
with prayer. During the fourth meet- 
ing when the climate had been estab- 
lished and people were beginning to 
feel free to express themselves, some- 
one felt secure enough to say that the 
opening prayers interrupted their own 
prayerful meditation. The minister ac- 
cepted this feeling and the group talk- 
ed freely about it. Almost everyone 
thought this way of beginnings was 
very formal and stereotyped. They con- 
fessed that their minds wandered. 
After a lengthy discussion they agreed 
to try silent prayer and meditation and 
this became the folkway of the group. 

At the end of the year the group 
tcok a look at itself through the eves 
of a questionnaire. To the question, 
“Who has done the planning for the 
group?” checked the total 
group as opposed to any one member, 
the leader, clique, etc. Some comment- 
ed that the group had been a unique 
experience in the “real and honest ex- 


everyone 


pression of feelings and problems,” in 
that it “helped to remove some of my 


self-consciousness,” “in the dogged 
sense of loyalty (of each member) to 
the group and in its honest groping 
after the real meaning of Christianity.” 
The perception of the leader's job was 
summarized as follows by one of the 
members at the end of the year, “to 
guide, encourage, clarify and—when 
to orient the group's think- 
ing. Moreover, the leader should do 
this in such a way that his identity as 


necessary 
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a member is also preserved.” By im- 
plementing our philosophy of group 
dynamics this group had achieved a 
depth of expression and shared respon- 
sibility in a way which would have 
been ‘impossible if the minister had 
dominated the scene. 

Out of this experience we have won- 
dered if one of the tests of a mature 
small group is not found in its feeling 
about and use of those brief periods 
of silence that fall on a group now 
and then. This study group felt they 
had really come of age when someone 
wasn't always talking, for during the 
silence they could weigh the words or 
questions of whoever had just spoken 
and could respond out of measured 
judgment rather than rushed reaction. 
After all, people need time to think 
and silence is that time. How many 
times have ministers felt uneasy and 
jumped in with comments or ideas of 
their own, when another thirty sec- 
onds might have produced real growth 
of the group as a member summarized 
the group progress, or clarified a point 
of view or offered a new point in 
strategy, or a new idea? 

The Benevolence Committee (an 
official board of the church). This 
board is composed of fifteen members 
plus one of the ministers as an ex 
officio member. Up until three years 
ago interest in the board had lagged 
very badly and most of the allocation 
of money was done by a small handful 
of members and the minister. Almost 
every decision was first decided by the 
minister and perfunctorily voted by the 


group. Then under a 


new chairman 


and with a change of attitude on the 
part of the minister in line with the 
philosophy set forth here, things be- 
gan to happen. The committee began 
to feel more and more _ responsible. 
All of the appeals were distributed to 
read them 


committee 


members who 
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and reported on them. The committee 
contained every shade of opinion from 
those who were very missionary mind- 
ed to anti-missionary viewpoints, from 
those who wanted to spend all of our 
money on relief to those who believed 
in the long run point of view repre- 
sented by educational institutions. 


The atmosphere of the group was 
such that members expressed these 
viewpoints. When they found their 
feelings were accepted, increasingly 
they listened more attentively to others 
and some of them slowly changed their 
points of view. The functions of clari- 
fying and understanding were gradu- 
ally assumed by the members as they 
sought to find a common ground and 
concern for action. 


Today this board is one of the 


strongest in the church. They feel 
their responsibility more than most 
church members. The ministers can 


no longer come with pet projects and 
easily get an allocation. The board 
jealously guards its rights and seeks 
adequate information before coming 
to a decision. Something significant 
has happened and the Benevolence 
3udget of the Church is growing rap- 
idly now because these laymen have 
understood and have been understood. 

“How do laymen ever get a new 
idea about missions?” is a question 
asked. “Won't they just be 
and old-fashioned in such a 
situation where the minister plays this 
new role?’ Haven't we underesti- 
mated the numerous exposures to new 
ideas which ministers give their lay- 
men? Certainly this is one of the prime 
responsibilities of the sermon—the im- 
parting of information. The danger 
has been.one of always imparting new 
ideas ; laymen need a place where they 
can talk out their own true feelings 
and assimilate the new ideas. Group 


often 
selfish 
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dynamics has given us clues about how 
this can best happen. 

Church School Curriculum Commit- 
tees. Our Church School was faced 
with the problem of writing its own 
curriculum. The materials put out by 
the national boards never seemed to 
fit our situation, and the teachers were 
continually expressing dissatisfaction. 
Two alternatives faced us: the minister 
of education could write curriculum 
for them, or committees of teachers 
from each grade level working with 
the minister could produce some mai- 
terials which would far better meet 
their needs and abilities, and square 
with the experiences they had had 
with the children over the years. 

The committees were set up and 
have been at work now for some four 
months. Operating on these principles 
of group dynamics the minister has 
had to go through the same steps of 
helping these groups “come to them- 
selves” as he followed with the Fellow- 
ship. Group and Benevolence Commit- 
tee. He believed that these groups of 
adults could solve their own problems 
of teaching materials far better than 
anyone else. Now that the groups have 
taken responsibility, the minister can 
contribute whatever knowledge and 
resources he has, secure in the fact 
that these committees will decide for 
themselves. This project is still in 
process and it is yet too early to judge 
the final results, but, at this writing, 
enthusiasm is high. 

What can we draw 
from our use of group dynamics in a 
local Church? 


conclusions 
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1. This way of working with groups 
seems to produce a healthier and 
stronger group life wherever tried, and 
it has implications for every kind of 
group within the life of a church. People 
grow greatly as active, responsible 
group members when they have this 
kind of group experience. 

2. The beginning and the short run 
prospect may appear slow and flounder- 
ing, but the long term result seems to 
be new efficiency and productivity on 
the part of a larger and larger group 
of people who are willing to share the 
responsibility. (And we in the Church 
have always been willing to take the 
long look, haven’t we?) 

3. Real learning seems to take place. 
Faced with responsibilities, people be- 
come involved in such a way as to make 
learning inevitable. They can make 
ideas their own because they work with 
them, rather than just hearing the min- 
ister talk about them. 

4. Therapy is not our prime purpose 
or goal but it seems to happen as a by- 
product quite often within this setting. 
Persons seem to risk their real selves 
far more often under these conditions 
than under the usual conditions of group 
life. 

5. A more intensive feeling of be- 
longing to the small group and to the 
Church has taken place. 

6. This way of working with people 
rather than for them makes the life and 
vigor of the Church depend upon the 
people rather than upon the minister, 
thus making operative the democratic 
and Christian ideals we all subscribe to. 





Deeper Wounds 


. 
HE most wounding, painful arrows do not come from outside through 
rumours which always attack from without; they come from the am- 
bush, from our own unconscious. They it is that cause that helpless suffering, 
and not that which assails us from outside—C. G. JuNG. 
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Initiative in Counseling 


The Uniqueness of Pastoral Counseling Is in That 


The Minister Can and Must Take the Initiative 


Instead of Waiting for People to Come to Him 


BY ROLLIN A. JOHNSON 


Minister of Stillman Valley Congregational 
Church, Stillman Valley, Illinois 





NE of the stumbling blocks in the 

pathway of the minister who sees 
the relevance of counseling in his role 
of pastor is the big question which 
sooner or later arises as to what he can 
do to make the people of his parish 
aware of his ability and willingness to 
aid them with their personal problems. 
Perhaps he has attempted the device 
of a discreet notice in the Sunday 
bulletin to the effect that he is pre- 
pared to counsel with members of his 
parish. Or he may have informed his 
congregation that he has set aside cer- 
tain hours during the week when he 
would be available in his study for 
the purpose of giving personal help. 
After several unfruitful months of 
waiting for people to make appoint- 
ments or call on him in his study, he 
may become discouraged ; and he comes 
to the conclusion that either the people 
have no need for personal help, or else 
there was something wrong with the 
manner in which he had attempted to 


present this function of his ministry 
to his people. 

It is the thesis of this brief paper 
that neither of these assumptions is 
necessarily true. The difficulty more 
often lies in the minister’s conception 
of the relevance of the basic presup- 
positions of counseling to his total 
ministry. Too often we are prone to 
regard our function of counselor in 
the same frame of reference as that of 
the psychotherapist: it is a distinct 
function apart from our total activity 
in the parish; so we attempt to segre- 
gate it even more by establishing office 
hours and waiting for our “clients” to 
present themselves for help. But there 
is a distinct difference in this regard 
between the minister and the psycho- 
therapist, one that entails both advant- 
ages and disadvantages. The minister 
1s in a position to go to the people who 
need his help, while the psychothera- 
pist is obliged to wait for them to come 
to him. The advantage of this situation 
for the minister is obvious, but the 
disadvantages are more subtle; for the 
minister is not primarily a counselor, 
but a representative of the church of 
Christ. 
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To the minds of many people he 
symbolizes all that they have come to 
associate with the attitudes of the 
church: right vs. wrong, morality vs. 
immorality, “pure” thoughts vs. “im- 
pure” thoughts, love vs. hate. Thus the 
presence of the minister tends to pro- 
duce a kind of mind set which opposes 
a free expression of feeling on the part 
of the parishioner. He feels he must 
be on guard to say nothing which 
might reveal that he has any negative 
or hostile feelings, because such feel- 
ings might be interpreted by the min- 
ister as meaning that the parishioner 
has digressed from the straight and 
narrow. This poses a type of problem 
which is not so common with the psy- 
chotherapist. People come to him be- 
cause they have despaired of finding 
elsewhere the understanding they need, 
and they expect to have permitted here 
more freedom of expression. If the 
person knows anything at all about 
psychotherapy, he will not expect the 
therapist to moralize or judge his 
actions, and there will be less hesitancy 
to reveal feelings which in other cir- 
cumstances would be 
camouflaged. 


repressed or 


This leads us directly to the question 
of what the minister can do to help 
those people who may benefit from 
counseling, but who for some reason 
or other will not seek his help. 

As the minister looks around his 
parish, he will undoubtedly see many 
people who are involved in some kind 
of personal problem and whom he 
could help by means of personal coun- 
seling. If the minister is one who sees 
counseling as waiting in his study for 
these people to come in, chances are 
small that very many will come. Either 
they will seek help elsewhere if re- 
sources are available, or they will con- 
tinue struggling their 


alone with 


problem. 
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ASTOR Brown was one who faced 
such a situation. For a long time 
he had been hearing stories from vari- 
ous sources concerning the promiscu- 
ous sexual activities of Mrs. Scott. She 
was not a member of his church, but 
she had been attending the services 
more or less regularly, and Brown had 
made one or two routine calls at her 
home. She is an attractive woman in 
the middle thirties and has two sons 
under twelve years of age. The rumors 
which had been circulating around the 
community were to the effect that Mrs. 
Scott was having affairs with several 
men, and recently there was some talk 
about a divorce being in the offing. 
3rown was perplexed. Mrs. Scott was 
obviously in need of help, but how 
was he to proceed? It was equally 
obvious that their short acquaintance 
was not enough to induce her to come 
to see him of her own accord. On the 
other hand, if he went to see her and 
took the initiative in raising the prob- 
lem, would it not seem to her that he 
was prying into a situation which was 
no concern of his? After considerable 
debate with himself as to the 
course of action, Brown came to a 
decision: he would go to see her and 
offer his help in such a way that it 
could just as easily be accepted or re- 
jected. 


best 


He made his call, and after general 
conversation he said: 

3ROWN: I had a special reason for 
calling on you today. For some time 
there has considerable talk in 
town about your being seen with other 
men. And recently I heard that you 
were planning on getting a divorce 
from your husband. Now, I know how 
gossip can spread in a small town. 
There may not be any truth to these 
rumors. But I think you should be told 
about them, anyway. On the other 
hand, if there is something to them, I 


been 
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thought there might be something you 
would want to talk over with me. I 
haven’t come to preach to you, or to 
act as a policeman. I’m here as a min- 
ister of the church. You needn't talk 
about it if you don’t want to; and [ll 
just leave, and no one need know I’ve 
been here. But if there is something 
you want to talk over with me, I'll be 
very happy to listen and help in any 
way that I can. 

Mrs. S: (very nervously, wringing 
her hands) ve been wanting to talk 
to you for a long time, but I just 
couldn’t get up enough nerve. (4 short 
pause followed in which she was obvi- 
ously struggling to find words to ex- 
press herself. ) 


Brown: It’s sort of hard to know 
how to begin? 
ees, SS: Yes. «.. FF. x: ab. 


I don’t suppose there’s any need to tell 
you that what you heard isn’t true. | 
know that people have been talking 
about me. I’ve seen them looking 
through the windows as I’ve walked 
down the street. I’d like to get out of 
this town! 

3ROWN: You'd like to go away? 

Mrs. S: I'd like to go somewhere 
and start all over again. I guess I’ve 
made a mess out of my life. 

sROWN : Things look pretty hopeless 
to you now. 

Following this, Mrs. Scott, feeling 
more secure because the minister had 
demonstrated that he was willing to 
try to understand her, began pouring 
out her story, and the counseling pro- 
cess was under way. 

Brown had made it clear that he had 
not come to her for the purpose of 
preaching or sitting in judgment; but 
that his sole function was to offer his 
help as a ministerial counselor if she 
decided she wanted to avail herself of 
it. The decision about her readiness to 
be counseled was left entirely up to 
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her. Nor was this just a trick to make 
her feel more at ease. If she had said 
she didn’t want to talk about it, Brown 
would have taken his leave as he said 
he would. The psychological initiative 
was really hers, and Brown was pre- 
pared to abide by her decision. 


HE FACT that Mrs. Scott had 

thought about coming to him for 
counseling was, of course, a great help; 
but would she have come to him of her 
own accord? We cannot, to be sure, 
answer this question in any dogmatic 
fashion; but later developments in the 
course of counseling with Mrs. Scott 


led the minister to believe that she 
would not. Although very anxious, 
confused, and uncertain what to do 


about it, Mrs. Scott would quite prob- 
ably have tried to work out her own 
salvation with the result of becoming 
still more confused and anxious. Her 
hesitancy in seeking help was undoubt- 
edly a result of the very nature of her 
problem. She had committed a wrong 
both in the eyes of the church and of 
the culture in general. She felt herself 
drawn more and more into the entan- 
gling web of her emotional conflict, 
but if she chose to seek help from the 
minister, it meant she would run the 
risk of being censured or even con- 
demned by him for the things she had 
done. This could perhaps have repre- 
sented an even greater threat to her 
than the compulsive nature of her 
promiscuity and its resulting confusion. 

Of course, not all the problems faced 
by the people in any parish will be of 
the same character as that of Mrs. 
Scott. There are many others, however, 
which make it equally difficult for a 
person to come for help. The case of 
Mr. Moser is one which all ministers 
are likely to encounter at one time or 
another in the course of their ministry. 
Mr. Moser is a farmer, aged sixty-five. 
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His wife had died quite recently ; and 
in spite of the offers from his children 
that he come to live with them, he had 
chosen to live alone and continue work- 
ing his farm. He had been quite active 
in the local church up to the time of 
his wife’s death, but recently he had 
begun to stay away from the meetings 
which would in any way put him in the 
spotlight, or at which he would likely 
be called upon to speak. Jones, the 
minister, had noticed this trend in 
Moser’s actions; but he charged it up 
to a temporary grief reaction and did 
not attempt to urge Moser to take part 
in the various activities. After several 
months had gone by, however, he tele- 
phoned Moser and asked him if he 
would take part in a service of worship 
at the church which the laymen were 
to conduct. Moser excused himself, 
however, saying that he “didn’t feel 
up to it.” Jones did not press him for 
an explanation, but a few days later 
he called. 

Jones: How are things going with 
you? 

Moser: Pretty good. I can’t com- 
plain. 

Jones: I gathered from our conver- 
sation over the ‘phone the other night 
that there might be something you 
would want to talk over with me. 

Moser: Oh, it’s just the usual things 
that have been bothering me for some 
time. 

Jones: The usual things ? 

Moser: Yes. As I told you over the 
"phone the other night, I just couldn’t 
accept that job you wanted me to do. 

Jones: You didn’t feel up to it? 

Moser: It’s not just that. Ever 
since the trouble a few months ago, 
(his wife’s death) people have been too 
good to me. 

Jones: They’ve done a lot for you? 

Moser: They have done just every- 
thing for me. Everybody has been so 
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good to me. That’s the trouble—they 
have been too good. 

Jones: How do you mean they have 
been too good? 

Moser: They have given me things 
and said such fine things. They have 
even written me letters... . Just a 
minute—I want to show you some- 
thing. (He goes to a desk and gets a 
letter and a card written by two dif- 
ferent people telling him how much 
they thought of his ability to overcome 
his grief, and saying they were confi- 
dent his great faith would carry him 
through.) 

JONEs: 
letters. 

Moser: I know that. It’s just be- 
cause they are so sincere that it hurts 
me. 

Jones: You feel you are not worthy ? 

Moser: That’s it exactly. I feel that 
I’m not able to live up to their expecta- 
tions. They expect so much of me that 
I know I will not be able to live up 
to them. I know they are sincere, and 
without meaning to do so they are 
breaking my heart with kindness. 
Mother and I have always been able to 
get along with what we had—never 
had to ask anybody for anything. 

Jones: Now you feel you have lost 
some of that independence. 

Moser: I’ve never had to depend 
upon anyone before, but now all I have 
to live for is the kindness all these 
people have given me. 

Jones: And this bothers you. 

Moser: It troubles me very much. 
I wasn’t going to tell you this, but 
that’s why I couldn’t do that job last 
Sunday. I just couldn’t get up in front 
of the people in the church. I know I 
have been able to speak to a group of 
men in the church basement, but... . 
(trailing off.) 

Jones: But in a formal 
service it’s a little different. 
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Moser: I have been to meetings 
where the speaker was a man I| knew, 
and I couldn’t help feeling that he 
said things he didn’t do in actual life. 

Jones: He sounded insincere? 

Moser: Yes. And I have the feeling 
that if I got up to talk at the church 
service, I... . I just couldn’t do it, 
that’s all. These are the people who 
know me—who have known me for 
years. Some of the people who have 
written me those letters I showed you. 

Jones: They would not understand ? 

Moser: That’s not quite it. I am 
afraid I’d make a fool out of myself. 

Jones: You would not come up to 
their expectations? 

Moser: That’s it. I know I 
shouldn’t feel that way, but I do. Do 
you suppose it’s some kind of weak- 
ness? 

Jones: I suppose there are other 
people who have had similar feelings. 

Moser: Yes, I suppose it’s some- 
thing that all of us have at some time 
or another. I recall talking to Mrs. 
Porter not long ago. I had always 
thought of her as such a self-reliant 
person, but there are times, she says, 
when she doesn’t feel adequate for a 
job. I have never had much education 
—most of it is what I have picked up 
for myself. I know just how much I 
can do and what I can’t do. 

Jones: You know there are things 
beyond your ability to handle, but you 
feel you are letting your friends down 
when you refuse to help. 

Moser: I’m so glad you understand. 
It’s been awfully hard these last few 
months. Mother and I have always 
worked and lived for each other. And 
now that she is gone... . (trails off). 

Jones: Something has gone out of 
your life, too. 

Moser: Something that will be gone 
forever. It’s like looking out into space. 
I spoke to a man the other day whose 


wife has been dead for over thirty 
years. He said he never really got over 
it—he just got calloused to it. 

Jones: It’s pretty tough to take. 

Moser: Yes, it’s tough; but I have 
my home and I have my children. The 
best life I can think of now is to keep 
the family together, and to see that the 
farm is kept going in case the children 
ever need it. I am well-off financially 
now, but that doesn’t mean as much 
as it used to. 

Jones: The major part of your life 
is missing. 

Moser: Yes, she’s gone. My one 
hope is that I’ll be with her some day. 
But I'll just have to go on living from 
day to day. It’s not as hard as it used 
to be after the first few months. I feel 
like going out more than I did. Be- 
sides, people have done their best to 
keep me from getting lonely. Several 
nights a week somebody drops by to 
visit a while. 

Jones: New outlooks are develop- 
ing ? 

Moser: Yes. There’s still a lot of 
good in life. (Pause) I must have a 
fairly good faith, or people wouldn’t 
have written such sincere letters. Don’t 
you think so? 

Jones: I’m sure of it. 

Moser: Would you like to offer a 
prayer of thanksgiving? 

Jones: Certainly—Almighty and 
ever-gracious God our Father; we 
thank Thee for all Thy blessings to us, 
thy children. We thank Thee for thy 
divine love as we witness it in our 
human relationships—for family, for 
friends. We thank Thee that we may 
feel Thy presence near when we need 
Thee most, and that we may count on 
Thy sure guidance when the path 
grows rough—for Thy steady hand 
upon our shoulder. May we continue 
to grow in kinship with Thee and with 
one another. Amen. 








Moser: (rising with Jones) Thank 
you very much. How did you ever sur- 
mise that I needed to talk this out? 

Jones: I gathered as much from our 
telephone conversation. 

Moser: (At the door) Well, you 
don’t know how relieved I feel that 
you understand how I feel about this. 
It’s done me a world of good to talk 
to you. 

Jones: It usually helps to talk these 
things out. Give me a ring if you feel 
the need to get anything off your chest. 

Moser: I sure will. Good night. 


} in the case of Mrs. Scott, it is 
not very likely that Moser would 
have taken the initiative in seeking help 
from the minister. His friends in a 
well-meant demonstration of their con- 
cern for him had inadvertently done 
more harm than good. Moser was put 
in the position of having to live up to 
the expectations of his friends as to 
how he should react in this grief situa- 
tion. He was supposed to be brave and 
not show any signs of weakness; and 
since he found himself unable to come 
up to their expectations, he had min- 
gled feelings of inadequacy and guilt. 
Putting up a brave front tended to in- 
crease the guilt feeling, and yielding to 
the impulse to display his grief publicly 
would result in a considerable threat 
to his self-regard. He was damned if 
he did, and damned if he didn’t. 

In Moser’s frame of reference the 
minister was allied with a group who 
frowned upon public display of grief 
in any form. To admit to the minister 
that he was not bearing up according 
to expectations would be to his way of 
thinking an admission almost of sin 
fulness; and such a confession must 
be avoided at any cost. The minister, 
sensitive to the fact that 
something was troubling Moser, took 


did 


however, 


the initiative in seeing him. He 
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not attempt to pry the confession out 
of him, but he made it evident that he 
would listen if Moser had anything he 
wanted to discuss. At first Moser was 
hesitant to open up to Jones, but con- 
fronted with an atmosphere where he 
could be himself without fear of cen- 
sure, he soon revealed the negative 
feelings which had been giving him so 
much difficulty. And because Jones 
accepted the feelings as they emerged 
and attempted to clarify them, Moser 
received the kind of understanding 
which he had almost despaired of find- 
ing. 

Another way of saying what I have 
attempted in the foregoing is that the 
minister who wishes to have counseling 
become a significant part of his total 
ministry should regard every inter- 
personal relationship in his parish as a 
potential counseling situation. By this 
I do not mean to imply that he be a 
walking advertisement or an ambulance 
chaser, but that he be alert to those 
situations which indicate the parish- 
ioner’s need for understanding and 
clarification. In the case just cited, for 
example, if the minister had not been 
alert to catch the undertones of 
Moser’s feelings in their telephone con- 
versation, he would have missed the 
opportunity of offering the kind of help 
which Moser needed so badly. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in various books and articles in 
the field of pastoral counseling con 
cerning the distinction between the pre- 
counseling and counseling situation. A 
pre-counseling situation is usually de 
fined as one in which the readiness and 
willingness of the counselee to enter 
into a counseling relationship is ex 
amined. That is, the counselee indi- 
cates to the counselor that he has a 
problem, and that he wishes to explore 
it. The counseling relationship, rough 
ly defined, is one in which the problem 
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has been expressed, and the relation- 
ship so defined that both parties are 
aware of what it is they are trying to 
accomplish. 


ALID as this distinction may be 

under certain circumstances, it be- 
comes artificial when interpreted by the 
counselor to mean that there is a signifi- 
cant shift in his basic attitude depend- 
ing upon whether he defines any par- 
ticular interview as being one of pre- 
ccunseling or counseling. However he 
may define a specific situation, the 
basic attitude of the counselor should 
remain the same. By far, the greatest 
number of contacts that the minister 
has with his parishioners will fall into 
the precounseling group, many of 
which never proceed beyond that cate- 
gory. Thus it is extremely important 
for the successful handling of these in- 
terviews that the minister deal with 
them with the same basic approach 
that he brings to a_ well-structured 
counseling situation. There is the same 
attention paid to the communication 
of understanding, the reflection and 
clarification of feelings expressed. In 
short, whatever techniques and _ skills 
which the minister has found valid in 
a counseling situation are equally ap- 
plicable to all situations in which he is 
acting in the capacity of a spiritual 
guide. 

To return to the point from which 
we began: the difficulty of communi- 
cating the meaning of counseling to the 
members of one’s parish—it should be 
fairly clear now that the best way of 
preparing people to accept and use the 
counseling resources of the minister 
is for him to demonstrate by means of 
all his ministerial functions—preach 
ing, teaching, administrative, and pas 
toral—the same kind of understanding 
which he exhibits in his counseling 
activities. There is no simple short cut 
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for building up the necessary confi- 
dence in a minister as a trusted coun- 
selor. It must come out of his own ex- 
periences with the people, and this can- 
not be accomplished in a short period 
of time. This is true especially if the 
kind of counseling which people have 
come to expect is of the coercive or 
judgmental variety. 

The writer has in mind a minister 
who for many years had employed a 
highly directive approach and who 
only recently learned a better method. 
He is at present reaping the fruits of 
the older kind of counseling in the 
form of a great resistance on the part 
of his people to come to him for help. 
This resistance will remain strong so 
long as the attitude of the people to- 
ward the meaning of counseling re- 
mains unchanged. His is now the task 
of transforming these attitudes by 
bringing to the people in his daily con- 
tacts an experience of a different sort 
from that to which they 
accustomed, 


had become 
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HE function of dreaming as we 

. have said many times is to reveal 
what is in the person’s mind, not to 
conceal it. Dreams may appear enig- 
matic because they contain symbols, 
but these symbols are nothing more 
than pictorial metaphors, and like the 
verbal metaphors of waking life their 
intention is to clarify rather than to 
obscure thought. What is the differ- 
ence between a person awake exclaim- 
ing, “He’s a majestic individual,” and 
a person asleep conjuring up the image 
of a king? There is no difference ex- 
cept in the medium of expression. The 
verbal metaphor expressed by the ad- 
jective “majestic” and the dream image 
of a king represent the same con- 
ception. 

What is enigmatic about dreams is 
that the roots from which they grow 
are often buried below the surface of 


This article is part of a chapter from The 
Meaning of Dreams, the Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy Book Club Selection for January. Copy- 
right 1953 by Calvin S. Hall. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, and reprinted by per- 
mission. 





the conscious mind. The conscious mind 
is the mind which is known to us and 
whose contents we can talk about if we 
choose to. For the most part the con- 
scious mind is filled with externals. Our 
awareness is an awareness of things and 
people and of our own bodies. We think 
about objective reality as it appears to 
us through our senses. Awake we live 
in a world of events and happenings so 
that the record of consciousness resem- 
bles nothing so much as the daily news- 
paper. We even persuade ourselves that 
if we can’t talk about something it 
doesn’t exist, or, to reverse the rule, if 
we can talk about it it does exist. So 
it comes about that the layer of the mind 
which represents the public world of 
objective reality is assumed to be the 
whole of the mind. 

There are two reasons why dreams 
seem to be mysterious. The first reason 
is that the mind of the sleeping person 
makes use of a relatively unfamiliar me- 
dium of expression. Most people when 
they are awake do not draw pictures of 
their ideas. They use words. Conse- 
quently they get little or no practice in 
expressing themselves pictorially, or in 
interpreting the meaning and sig- 
nificance of pictures. Since thinking in 
pictures is an unusual and unfamiliar 
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language, it is difficult for most people 
to make much sense out of their dreams. 
If we were taught to understand the 
meaning of pictures as we are taught to 
understand the meaning of language this 
reason for the mystery of dreams would 
be abolished. 


VEN if by some miracle we were 

to become educated to the interpre- 
tation of pictures, dreams would still be 
unintelligible to an untrained person 
because they concern themselves largely 
with the private world of the mind, a 
world which lies below the surface of 
consciousness. Of this world the average 
person has very little knowledge. Hints 
of its existence are furnished by a con- 
sciousness of vague apprehensions and 
anxieties, of moods and forebodings, of 
restlessness and uneasiness, and of 
doubts and ambiguities. Like the vapors 
that arise from the deeper recesses of a 
volcanic mountain, the private regions 
of the mind spew forth a few visible em- 
blems of their existence. These emblems 
may disturb man but he rarely of his 
own initiative tries to explore the 
regions from which these disturbances 
emanate. It is only within very recent 
times that people have made serious and 
systematic attempts to chart the terri- 
tory of the whole mind. Chief of these 
explorers was Freud. 


What are the contents of the mind as 
revealed in dreams? First, there is a 
system which contains the person’s self- 
conceptions. These conceptions answer 
the question, How do I see myself ? The 
self-conceptions of the unconscious mind 
often bear little resemblance to the self- 
deceptions of consciousness. We may 
fool ourselves with trumped-up and dis- 
toried self-portraits in waking life but 
sleep is no friend to embellishment and 
illusion. Dreams are the mirror of the 
self. 
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Then there is a group of intercon- 
nected systems which embrace the per- 
son’s conceptions of other people. These 
conceptions answer for others what the 
self-conceptions answer for the self. 
They too are often at variance with 
one’s conscious thoughts. “You say you 
love your husband? Let me see your 
dreams.” 

A third system contains the concep- 
tions of the world, what the Germans 
call }eltanschauung, a word meaning 
“world outlook.” These conceptions at- 
tempt to personalize an impersonal 
world. They animate the inanimate by 
attributing human qualities to it. To the 
optimist the world is a cheerful place, 
while to the pessimist the same world is 
a cheerless place. 

A fourth system consists of the con- 
ceptions of one’s impulses or driving 
forces, the ways and means by which 
they are to be gratified, the obstacles 
which stand in the way of their fulfill- 
ment, and the penalties which are ex- 
acted when the rules governing the con- 
trol of the impulses are broken. 

In the fifth system of conceptions are 
located the conflicts. This system also 
has a number of intercommunicating 
sub-systems, some of which have been 
described in earlier chapters. A conflict 
consists of opposing conceptions which 
war with one another for dominance. 
These inward struggles generate ten- 
sions and anxieties in the conscious 
mind. The person feels miserable with- 
out knowing why, or he attributes his 
worries to the wrong causes. Dreams 
are a faithful pictorial record of these 
inner conflicts and the dreamers at- 
tempts to resolve them. 

The minds of most, if not all, human 
beings are occupied with five major 
conflicts at some time during their lives. 
The first of these conflicts is the con- 
ceptual struggle which a child goes 
through in trying to define his feelings 
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toward his mother and father and their 
feelings toward him. He is pushed this 
way and that way by the opposing 
forces of love, fear and hate, and he 
seeks constantly to find a solution which 
will compose his mental turbulence. 
Although this conflict begins in early 
childhood, it maintains a stubborn hold 
over the mind for many years there- 
after and there is even some question 
as to whether it ever does relax its 
grip completely during one’s lifetime. 
At best this conflict probably terminates 
in an uneasy armistice, and may be re- 
newed whenever the conditions are 
favorable. Certainly it appears to be a 
motivating force in the dreams of 
people, both young and old. 

The second conflict, which is not un- 
related to the first one, consists of the 
opposing ideas of freedom and security. 
This conflict also originates in childhood 
but reaches its climax during the late 
teens and early twenties. It also per- 
severates and may be regarded as a 
permanent fixture of the mind, since it 
is hardly likely that a person will ever 
obtain complete freedom or complete 
security, or be satisfied if he could. 


HESE first two conflicts arise out 

of man’s long period of immaturity 
during which he is a dependent mem- 
ber of a family group. The third con- 
flict grows out of the androgynous na- 
ture of man as a biological entity. By 
nature he is both male and female, 
although one or the other is the domi- 
nant physical expression and is used to 
classify him as man or woman. The 
typing of individuals on the basis of 
distinguishing physical structures does 
not do away with man’s inherent bi- 
sexuality. In fact the implicit denial of 
bisexuality which is accomplished by 
making a sharp division of people into 
two sexes aggravates the condition, 
because it encourages the setting up of 
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different standards of conduct for men 
and women. Men are expected to act 
in masculine ways and women in 
feminine ways according to the stand- 
ards of a particular society. When a 
man behaves like a woman or a woman 
like a man, he runs the risk of incur- 
ring contemptuous ridicule from his 
associates. Since bisexuality is the bio- 
logical norm and unisexuality is the 
social norm, it is easily understandable 
why man is tormented by conflicting 
conceptions regarding his sex role. 
Both sides of his nature require satis- 
faction, yet society sanctions the de- 
velopment of only one side of his na- 
ture. Of course, many people are clever 
enough to find ways of outwitting the 
demands of society, while there are 
those who just ignore them, but in 
either case arriving at a solution in- 
volves a certain amount of stress and 
strain. Moreover, as dreams so clearly 
show, the conscious resolution of a 
conflict is more apparent than real 
since conflicts persist unconsciously 
even though they may have been put 
out of mind. 

The impulses of man come into con- 
flict with his moral conceptions be- 
cause fighting and cohabitating, except 
as their expression is provided for by 
the rules of society, are deemed to be 
improper modes of conduct. Morality 
is largely taken up with condemning 
sex and aggression, nor is the con- 
demnation limited to their behavioral 
manifestation but also extends to their 
expression in thought and fancy. Since 
man can hardly hope to eradicate from 
his mind conceptions of impulses 
which are such an integral part of his 
being, and since he has a conscience 
imposed upon him long before he has 
acquired enough sagacity to integrate 
biological demands with sociological 
expectations, it follows that the moral 
conflict will be a constant source of 
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trouble to him. Man may deceive him- 
self into thinking he has fused biology 
with sociology when all he has really 
done is to repress one or the other out 
of immediate awareness. Dreams cut 
through man’s conscious pretensions 
and show us that the moral conflict is 
a very provocative force in the private 
world of the mind. 


INALLY, there is that most pro- 

found of all human conflicts, the 
opposing vectors of life and death. In 
this conflict sociology plays no role. 
It is purely a biological drama of con- 
flicting biological modes, the construc- 
tive, synthesizing and assimilating 
processes of anabolism versus the de- 
structive, disintegrative, and decom- 
posing processes of catabolism. Ana- 
bolism or life builds to more and more 
complex form, catabolism or death 
decomposes complex forms into sim- 
pler ones. Although man is not directly 
aware of these biological processes un- 
less they express themselves in easily 
discernible forms, as in the extremes 
of sickness and health, they do provide 
him with a constant flow of uncon- 
scious conceptions. Because of the bio- 
logical tensions between anabolism and 
catabolism, he conceives of himself as 
striving to live when the anabolic vec- 
tor is ascendant and as striving to die 
when the catabolic vector is ascendant. 
Our mind reflects these inner energy 
changes of the body as surely as they 
reflect the outer energy changes of the 
world. Indeed it is possible that the 
inner world always speaks with more 
authority than the outer world does, 
that sociology is ever the servant of 
biology. In any event the analysis of 
dreams gives meaning to that para- 
doxical assertion in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, “In the midst of life we 
are in death.” 


If one adopts the view that man’s 
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behavior is determined to a great ex- 
tent by ideas which reside in the base- 
ments and attics of the mind, a good 
deal of behavior which we find puzzl- 
ing makes sense. Why, for example, 
do we instinctively dislike some peo- 
ple when we first meet them? May it 
not be because the person we meet 
reminds us unwittingly of another 
person? The resemblance may be noth- 
ing more than a wrinkle under the 
eyes, a slight distention of the nostrils, 
an almost invisible curl of the lips, or 
an inclination of the head, but it is 
enough to reinstate the same feeling 
of antagonism toward the new person 
that we feel toward the other indi- 
vidual. 

Falling in love is another strange 
phenomenon. Why does it occur so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly? It can 
even happen while we are walking 
along the street and see in the crowd 
a person who fills our heart with love, 
even though we may never see the per- 
son again. Why did we pick out just 
that person from among so many to 
fall in love with? May it not be a shock 
of unconscious recognition of someone 
we used to love, a reincarnated con- 
ception which has been buried for 
years in a forgotten cupboard of the 
mind? Perhaps the person we love so 
suddenly is a reincarnation of our 
father or mother, or possibly a brother 
or sister. Or perhaps Narcissuslike we 
fall in love with one whose image is a 
reflection of our own self-image. Has 
it not often been remarked that some 
husbands and wives resemble one 
another so closely that they are taken 
for brother and sister, or that a man 
marries a woman who is like his 
mother and a woman marries a man 
who is like her father? These things 
do not happen by chance. 

It is clear from these many exam- 
ples that man’s conduct is the visible 
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embodiment of his conceptions, that 
behavior is the shadowing forth of 
deeply recessed mental states. During 
sleep, when the mind turns in upon 
itself, these recesses are explored and 
charted in the shape of dreams. 
\ Dreams, in effect, provide us with maps 
of regions which are inaccessible in 
waking consciousness. With these 
maps we are better able to follow the 
course of man’s behavior, to under- 
stand why he selects one road rather 
than another, to anticipate the difficul- 
ties and obstacles he will encounter, 
and to predict his destinations. 


N LOOKING back over what we 
have writen in this book it strikes 
us that we have presented a rather 
gloomy picture of man. We have talk- 
ed a great deal about his conflicts and 
anxieties, his perplexities and predica- 
ments, and scarcely at all about man’s 
joys and accomplishments. In a sense 
this is not our fault since we have let 
the dreams of man fashion their own 
picture of him. Our role has been that 
of interpreter, not creator. We have 
tried to put in everything about man 
that we have found in his dreams. 
without distorting, exaggerating, or 
concealing the actual picture. 
There is a positive side to this de- 
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pressing dream picture of man. After 
all, man cannot solve his problems un- 
less he recognizes them for what they 
are and then tries to think his way 
through to rational solutions. Nothing 
is to be gained and a lot may be lost 
by glossing over the very real contra- 
dictions which exist in man. 

Throughout history man has dis- 
played considerable creativity in mas- 
tering problems of existence and in 
discovering the secrets of the physical 
world. By using his intelligence he has 
made the world a more comfortable 
place in which to live. The accomplish- 
ments of science and technology are 
among the most notable achievements 
of the human mind. Nor has man ever 
quailed for long before the immensity 
of the problems facing him. Goaded 
on by insatiable curiosity, man has 
penetrated deeper and deeper into the 
nature of the material environment. 

When he is asleep and dreaming his 
mind is occupied with other kinds of 
problems than those of the external 
world. Dreams attempt to solve the 
inner problems of the person himself. 
Dreaming like all thinking is essentially 
a creative process, and not a soporific 
one as daydreaming is. Dreams are the 
products of good hard thought and it 
is too bad that man ignores them as 
he does. 

We suggest that man begin to pay 
attention to his dreams and that he 
learn to use them as the starting point 
for additional creative thinking about 
his personal problems. If he would 
give as much thought to himself dur- 
ing the day as he does during the night, 
man might deepen his self-knowledge 
to the point where he could master his 
conflicts instead of being mastered by 
them. For it is only by being com- 
pletely self-conscious that man can be 
rational and wise in all of his under- 
takings. 
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T IS generally assumed that the 

members of a democratic society 
may marry whom they please. But this 
is true only within limits. The fact is 
that there are whole categories of per- 
sons whom one may not marry. In the 
first place, every state has some law 
designed to prevent people from 
marrying close relatives. Nowhere in 
this country can a parent marry his 
own child or a grandparent marry his 
grandchild or a brother marry his sister 
or a man his niece or a woman her 
nephew. The marriage of first cousins 
is prohibited in Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 


Excerpts from the chapter “Whom You 
May Marry,” from Your Marriage and the 
Law by Pilpel and Zavin, the current free 
Dividend book of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club. Published 1952 by Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 


West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming. A few states prohibit the mar- 
riage of second cousins or the marriage 
of a man to his grand-aunt or a 
woman to her grand-uncle. 

These prohibitions have their origin 
in the ancient taboo against incest 
which arose long before any scientific 
knowledge of genes and chromosomes, 
or of recessive and dominant heredi- 
tary characteristics, was available to 
demonstrate the dangers of in-breeding. 
Perhaps our remote ancestors who 
formulated the rules were concerned 
less with the quality of the offspring 
of incestuous unions than about the 
possibility of intra-familial warfare 
which might result if permissible sexual 
relationships were not strictly defined. 
There is some evidence for this theory 
in the fact that marriages of step- 
parents and step-children and other 
unions of people related to each other, 
not by blood but by marriage, were 
likewise prohibited. Chapter 18 of 
Leviticus, for example, prohibits the 
marriage of a man with his daughter- 
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in law, his mother-in-law, the daughter 
or granddaughter of his wife or his 
aunt by marriage. Some of these re- 
strictions are still reflected in the laws 
of various states. Roughly half the 
states prohibit the marriage of step- 
child and step-parent. The prohibition 
against marrying one’s parent-in-law 


exists in the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
Curiously enough, the Texas statute 
prohibits a man from marrying his 
“son’s widow” or a woman from mar- 
rying her “daughter’s husband.” Per- 
haps the legislature was trying to make 
some distinction here between situa- 
tions where the prior marriage is 
terminated by divorce on the one hand 
and by death on the other. Some other 
states which do not generally prohibit 
marriage with parents-in-law do pro- 
hibit the marriage of a man with his 
son’s widow. 


It is quite likely that if the standards 
for marriages of relatives were being 
laid down today for the first time, they 
might be quite different from those 
presently on the statute books. Eugen- 
ically, for example, it would be hard to 
defend the fact that Maryland pro- 
hibits marriage of a man with the wife 
of his grandfather (not his grand- 
mother) but permits him freely to 
marry his first cousin. Perhaps the fact 
that several generations of one family 
no longer live under the same roof, as 
was common in Biblical times, today 
makes unnecessary many of _ the 
statutes restricting unions of people 
who are related to each other only by 
marriage. Be that as it may, the fact 
that comparatively few people are af- 
fected by the laws makes it improbable 
that the state legislatures will feel im- 
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pelled to reconsider the wisdom of 
their statutes on the subject. 


HEN it comes to the marriage 

of minors there are two distinct 
types of age restrictions. Each state 
sets a so-called “age of consent” below 
which youngsters are considered in- 
capable of entering into marriage. In 
most states, this age has been set as 
eighteen years for a boy and sixteen 
years for a girl, though in a few states 
it is as low as fourteen for a boy and 
twelve for a girl. In addition each state 
has fixed a somewhat higher age brac- 
ket in which young people under age 
are permitted to marry provided they 
have the consent of their parents. Cus- 
tomarily such consent is needed where 
the boy is under twenty-one or the 
girl under eighteen. 

In some states a couple is permitted 
to marry even though one spouse is 
under the age of consent or, in the 
higher bracket, even without parental 
consent, where exceptional circum- 
stances exist. A judge or sometimes the 
official authorized to issue licenses can 
waive the age requirements if the girl 
is pregnant or has borne a child by the 
prospective husband or if they have 
been living together as man and wife. 
In other states the consent of both the 
parents and a judge is required in 
order for people within certain age 
brackets to marry. Here, too, the 
court’s consent will usually be given 
only where there is a child in the 
offing. 

For the most part, the states attempt 
to enforce their laws concerning the 
age at which people may marry by 
aiming at the prevention of the mar- 
riage. Officials are prohibited from is- 
suing licenses without proof of age 
and can be penalized for their derelic- 
tion of duty ; in some states the respon- 
sibility and the threat of penalty is ex- 
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tended also to the person who performs 
the ceremony. But if youngsters do 
succeed in having the knot tied by mis- 
representing their ages, the marriage 
is not necessarily void. The question 
of when a marriage can be annulled for 
non-age will be discussed in some de- 
tail im the chapter on annulments. 
Generally, however, it can be said that 
a marriage of people below the legal 
age of consent is subject to annulment. 
If the husband and wife are over the 
age of consent but still in the age brac- 
ket where the consent of parents or 
judge should be obtained and is not, 
most states nonetheless recognize the 
validity of the marriage. 

Today, 1952, more than half of the 
states have laws prohibiting miscege- 
nation : the fancy name given to the un- 
fancy idea that there is something 
wrong about so-called “white” people 
marrying members of other—and by 
inference—“inferior” races. Far from 
being scientifically sound, such laws 
usually reflect nothing but sheer un- 
adulterated local prejudice. 

The most common prohibition is, as 
might be expected, against the mar- 








riage of white and Negroes. Such 
unions are prohibited in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 


ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 


HE mixture of white and Negro 

strains makes it extremely difficult 
to determine who is a Negro for the 
purposes of the miscegenation laws. 
Some states have attempted to meet the 
problem by fixing a definition in their 
statutes. Indiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
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souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Utah define a Negro as a person hav- 
ing one eighth or more of Negro blood. 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee say a Negro is a person of 
Negro descent to the third generation. 
In Oregon you are a Negro if you 
have one quarter or more Negro blood. 
Some states prohibit the marriage of 
whites and mulattoes, without bother- 
ing to specify what constitutes a mu- 
latto. Strictly speaking, a mulatto is 
a person one of whose parents was 
Negro and one white, but the courts 
in interpreting the term have generally 
not restricted the designation of mu- 
latto to people having 50 per cent 
Negro blood. Virginia, which insists 
that white people marry only other 
whites or people with a strain of 
American Indian, defines a “white per- 
son” as one who has no trace of any 
blood other than Caucasian except a 
strain of no more than one sixteenth ° 
American Indian. 

Negroes are not the only people with 
whom marriage of whites is prohibited. 
Marriages between whites and Indians 
are prohibited in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Mongolians, Chinese 
or Japanese may not marry whites in 
Arizona, Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 
A white may not marry a Malayan in 
Arizona, Maryland, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. Arizona, appar- 
ently concerned with the possibility of 
having the ranges overrun by turbaned 
riders, prohibits the marriage of whites 
with Hindus. Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Virginia have all-embracing statutes 
prohibiting whites from marrying any- 
one but whites. Louisiana’s statute 
prohibits the marriage of whites with 
“people of color.” 

In all but a few of the states having 
miscegenation statutes, the effort is not 
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merely, as in the case of minors, for 
example, to try to prevent the mar- 
riage. The marriage is considered void 
and, for the most part, the children of 
such marriages are considered illegiti- 
mate. In addition to this sanction, en- 
tering a miscegenetic marriage is a 
crime in most states. In some it is 
considered so grave an offense against 
society that it is not merely a mis- 
demeanor but a felony. 


Interestingly enough, a California 
statute prohibiting the marriage of 
whites with Negroes, Mongolians, 


Malayans, or mulattoes was recently 
declared unconstitutional by the high- 
est court of California. Our Constitu- 
tion guarantees everyone the right to 
“equal protection of the laws.” This 
means that no legislature can pass a 
law which does not have the same im- 
pact on all people unless there is a 
really valid reason why the law should 
be different for different people. 

Using this test of whether there was 
a “reasonable classification,” the Cali- 
fornia court held the miscegenation 
statute unconstitutional on the ground 
that there was no evidence of Negro 
inferiority to justify the statute. “The 
right to marry is the right of indivi- 
duals, not of racial groups,” said the 
court flatly. This decision is in direct 
contrast to one of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri which upheld that state’s 
miscegenation statute on the ground 
that the right to marry as one pleased 
was no part of the rights granted by 
the Constitution. 


HE logic of the California decision 

may in years to come appeal to 
the courts of other states confronted 
with the question of the validity of 
their own miscegenation statutes. Of 
course, it cannot be denied that in our 
present society the marriage of a white 
and a Negro is a difficult undertaking 
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for the people involved and is not too 
easy for the children of the marriage. 
Often the parties to a mixed marriage 
find that they are not fully accepted 
by either whites or Negroes. It takes 
great patience, devotion and courage 
to live in the No Man’s Land of a so- 
ciety which practices segregation. The 
California court has taken the posi- 
tion that it is the right of the indivi- 
dual in a democracy to undertake this 
most difficult of all marriages if he 
wishes to do so. 


In contrast to the many states which 
consider racially mixed marriages un- 
desirable, only a few consider habitual 
criminals, drug addicts, and chronic 
alcoholics unsuited for marriage and 
reproduction. Delaware, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington 
prohibit the marriage of chronic-alco- 
holics. Drug addicts come under the 
ban in Delaware and Oregon. The 
marriage of “a habitual criminal” is 
prohibited in North Dakota, Virginia, 
and Washington. Epileptics are for- 
bidden to marry in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Daktoa, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Washington. Four states prohibit the 
marriage of people with advanced or 
infectious tuberculosis—North Caro- 
lina, North Daktoa, Rhode Island, and 
Washington. Pennsylvania requires 
the applicants for a license to swear 
that they have no transmissable disease. 
In North Dakota, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, people in some of the categories 
forbidden to marry are permitted to 
marry if the prospective wife is over 
forty-five, that is, past the age where 
it is probable that she can 
children. 


bear 


The marriage of insane and other 
mentally defective people is specifically 
prohibited in a dozen states, and in all 
states is voidable if the defective party 
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lacked the power to understand what 
he was doing at the time of entering 
into the marriage. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota certain classes of mental 
defectives may marry only if the defec- 
tive person has been sterilized. How- 
ever, as the later discussion of pre- 
marital tests will indicate, very few of 
the states really have any effective way 
of discovering mental incapacity and 
preventing such marriages. 

A few states try to prohibit the mar- 
riage of people incapable of supporting 
a family. New Jersey prohibits the 
marriage of anyone who is an inmate 
of an institution for the indigent. Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania will not permit 
the marriage of a man who, in the five 
years prior to the application for a 
marriage license, was an inmate of any 
asylum or any home for the indigent 
unless he can prove that the cause of 
his stay has been removed and that 
he is capable of supporting a family. 
Delaware and Maine prohibit the mar- 
riage of paupers. 

Indiana has an interesting require- 
ment for men who are entering a 
second marriage. Where such a man 
has minor children who are dependent 
on him, he must prove that he will be 
capable of continuing to support them 
despite his remarriage. 

For the most part, these prohibitions 
against the marriage of people whom 
the state considers physically, mental- 
ly, or financially unfit to marry are en- 
forced by trying to prevent the mar- 
riage in the first place. If the marriage 
does take place despite the fiat against 
it, in most cases it will be accorded 
full recognition as a valid marriage 
except where one party is mentally 
defective and unable to understand 
the nature of the marriage contract. 

All states prohibit bigamous mar- 
riages, but the question of whether one 
of the parties is already bound by a 
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prior existing marriage is not always 
quite as clear cut as it may seem at 
first glance. 

A marriage is, of course, terminated 
by the death of one of the parties. 
Where a spouse is considerate enough 
to die in his own bed so that the family 
doctor can fill out and file a death cer- 
tificate no question as to bigamy can 
arise. But the husband who walks out 
of the house one morning and is not 
seen or heard of for the next ten years 
may be dead or may have obtained a 
divorce, and his wife may have a hard 
time proving that she is free to marry 
again. Some states provide that where 
a spouse is not heard of for a fixed 
period of years, the husband or wife, 
as the case may be, can bring an action 
to declare the marriage terminated. In 
those states where desertion is a 
ground for divorce, the spouse left be- 
hind can, of course, end the marriage 
even if he or she knows that the mari- 
tal partner is alive. In other states, no 
fixed rules are laid down by statute 
but the courts adopt a presumption of 
death where a person has not been 
heard from for a period of years. The 
length of time and the circumstances 
required to presume death vary from 
state to state. 


ORE recently, the courts have 

also begun to talk in terms of a 
presumption that a divorce has been 
obtained. In one California case, for ex- 
ample, wife #1 claimed a share in her 
deceased husband’s estate despite the 
fact that the parties had not lived to- 
gether and that she had remarried 
twice after her husband’s disappear- 


ance. Wife #2 proved that she had 
married the deceased in a ceremonial 
marriage, that they had lived together 
continuously up to the time of his 
death and had raised a family of ten 
that 


children. She therefore claimed 
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she, not wife #1, was the legal wife 
of deceased although she could not 
present any evidence of the legal ter- 
mination of his marriage with wife #1. 
The court ruled in favor of wife #2 
on the theory that in the light of the 
circumstances there was a presumption 
that the deceased husband had at some 
time obtained a divorce from his first 
wife. 

Sometimes even being able to prove 
that a divorce was obtained does not 
eliminate the barriers to remarriage. 
Many states, in granting divorces, 
place restrictions on the right of one or 
both parties to remarry (see Chapter 
20), which may prevent them from 
getting a license to marry again in 
their home state. In those states the 
official who grants marriage licenses 
usually demands to see a copy of the 
decree where one of the applicants ad- 
mits to a prior marriage and divorce. 
The license will not be issued if the 
decree indicates that the divorced per- 
son is not entitled to remarry. 

The most common solution for peo- 
ple whose divorce decree in their home 
state commands them not to remarry 
is to journey to a neighboring state 
which has no such restrictions and to 
get married there. The question 
whether or not an out-of-state mar- 
riage will be accepted by the home 
state arises, not only in this situation 
but also in connection with all the pro- 
hibited marriages which have been 
discussed—marriage of relatives, non- 
age, miscegenetic unions, and marriage 
of people who, by the standards of 
their own states, are physically, mental- 
ly or financially unfit to marry. 

For example: John and Mary are 
first cousins. They live in New Hamp- 
shire. In applying for a marriage 
license, they are told by the clerk that 
a marriage between them is prohibited 
by the laws of the state. They there- 
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upon proceed to get in John’s car and 
drive to New York where they fulfill 
New York’s requirements for marriage 
by having blood tests, securing a 
license and being married after the 
required two-day waiting period. This 
marriage is perfectly good in New 
York, and if the couple stayed in that 
state, no question about its validity 
would arise. However, in the usual 
case of this kind, the couple stay in the 
state in which the marriage was per- 
formed only long enough for the cere- 
mony and promptly return home. 
The problem then becomes whether 
New Hampshire will recognize the 
validity of an out-of-state marriage be- 
tween its residents which is prohibited 
within its borders. In the supposititious 
case, the marriage would probably be 
upheld in New Hampshire, which fol- 
lows the common-law rule that if a 
marriage is valid in the state where it 
is performed, its validity will be recog- 
nized everywhere. States which follow 
this rule are primarily concerned with 
the uncertainty of status which would 
result if each state or country which 
a married couple entered were to judge 
the validity of the marriage afresh by 
its own standards. Children would be 
legitimate in some places and bastard- 
ized in others by the simple process of 
crossing an invisible state border. 


THER states, however, have taken 

the position that each state should 
have the right to enforce its laws at 
least vis-a-vis its own residents. This 
is their position toward both their own 
inhabitants and people from other 
states who try to get married within 
their borders. If John and Mary had 
journeyed to Massachusetts, which 
does not prohibit the marriage of first 
cousins, they would nonetheless have 
been denied a Massachusetts 
Uniform Marriage 
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Evasion Law designed to prevent just 
this type of evasion of the home-state 
law. No license will be issued there to 
nonresidents whose marriage would be 
prohibited in the state in which they 
live. This policy has been adopted also 
by Illinois, Louisiana, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. Most states, 
however, will marry out-of-state resi- 
dents without bothering to investigate 
whether the marriage would be legal 
in the home state. 

In order to prevent their own resi- 
dents from evading their marriage 
laws, many states have passed laws to 
the effect that if residents leave the 
state for the purpose of being married 
and return to their home state after 
the ceremony, the marriage will not be 
recognized there if it would have been 
prohibited by the laws of that state. 
This is the law in Arizona, the District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Thus, if James, a Negro, 
and Alice, a white woman, living in 
Georgia where miscegenetic marriages 
are prohibited, go to the District of 
Columbia to be married and promptly 
return to Georgia, that state will not 
recognize the validity of their marriage 
even though it was perfectly good 
where contracted. If, however, James 
gets a job in New York and the couple 
live there for a substantial length of 
time, they no longer come under the 
provisions of the statute, which is in 
its terms applicable only to people who 
do not establish a residence outside of 
the state after their marriage. 
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Most of the states which do not have 
this kind of statute have adopted the 
rule that a marriage good where con- 
tracted shall be recognized as valid 
within their borders. But there are 
limitations even here, insofar as mar- 
riages of residents outside their home 
state is concerned. The Colorado 
statute recognizes out-of-state mar- 
riages with the proviso that the law 
shall not be so construed as to allow 
bigamy or polygamy in the state. Miss- 
issippi will recognize the validity of 
out-of-state marriages unless the mar- 
riage is in violation of Mississippi’s 
statutes against miscegenation or in- 
cest. A few other states likewise ex- 
empt by statutes bigamous, miscegen- 
etic, or incestuous marriages from the 
class of out-of-state marriages which 
they will recognize. 

Even where the state’s statute makes 
no exceptions, some courts have held 
that the obligation of one state to re- 
cognize the validity of a marriage per- 
formed in another is limited to the ac- 
ceptance of the “form’”’ of the marriage. 
But they do not feel obliged to recog- 
nize an out-of-state marriage if the 
other state’s laws as to the “essentials 
of the marriage contract” do not coin- 
cide with what they themselves have 
laid down as the requirements for the 
marriage of their residents. Some 
courts have said that a state is not 
required to recognize marriages which 
are “against the public policy” of the 
state, or marriages which would be 
absolutely void if performed within the 
state. The marriages most commonly 
attacked on this theory are miscegen- 
etic, incestuous and bigamous ones— 
and the latter class has in some cases 
been held to include the situation 
where one party was prohibited by the 
divorce decree from remarrying. 

RDINARILY  miscegenetic, in- 
cestuous, and bigamous marriages 
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which have been mentioned are 
the only out-of-state marriages which 
will not be recognized because they 
do not accord with the home-state 
law. Utah has refused to recognize the 
validity of a common-law marriage 
which was legal where contracted but 
most states which do not themselves 
recognize common-law marriages will 
do so if common-law marriage was 
legal in the state in which it took place. 
Leaving the state to avoid the law re- 
quiring premarital blood tests or to 
avoid the home state’s age require- 
ments ordinarily does not invalidate 
the marriage. 

It should be remembered that all 
these questions as to the validity of a 
marriage apply only when residents 
of one state marry in another but con- 
tinue their residence in their home 
state where the marriage would have 
been forbidden. A marriage between 
two residents of a state in accordance 
with the laws of that state will be ac- 
cepted as valid anywhere. Here, as 
elsewhere, the fact that we have forty- 
eight states has advantages to counter- 
balance the inevitable confusions that 
result. Within limits, prospective 
spouses (as well as _ prospective 
divorcés), can shop about until they 
find a jurisdiction tailored to their 
needs. Were it not for our federal 
system, it would not be possible, in 
this day and age, for whites to marry 
Indians, Orientals, or Negroes in sub- 
stantial parts of this nation which 
prides itself on being the champion of 
democracy throughout the world. A 
uniform law as to whom one may mar- 
ry would be apt to reflect, as would a 
uniform divorce law, the least common 
denominator of the states, that is, the 
most regressive state laws. In the cir- 
cumstances, the crazy-quilt pattern 
described in this chapter is probably 
the lesser of two evils. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Pau E. Iron is minister of Long Grove 
Church, Prairie View, Illinois. He is now 
engaged in graduate studies in psychology 
and pastoral care at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Puitip H. ANDERSON is minister of Glen- 
view Community Church, Glenview, Illinois, 
with a special responsibility for family edu- 
cation. He has done post graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Carvin S. HAtt is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Western Reserve University. He 
has been profoundly interested in the psy- 
chological phenomena of dreams of normal 
people, and has done a great deal of inten- 
sive research in this field. His book, The 
Meaning of Dreams, the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for this month, is 
the culmination of these studies. 

Rottin A. JOHNSON was, until a few 


months ago, pastor of the Congregational 


Church, Stillman Valley, Illinois. He studied 
at the Divinity School of The University 
of Chicago, and specialized in counseling 
under Seward Hiltner at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Carl Rogers at The 
University of Chicago. He now serves as 
personnel counselor at the Western Electric 
Company, Cicero, Illinois. 

Harriet F. Pitpe, and THEopoRA ZAVIN 
are two outstanding legal authorities in New 
York, who have for many years been inter- 
ested in the social and psychological prob- 
lems of marriage and divorce. 

Donatp M. STERLING 
Clinic) is minister of the Congregational 
Church at Spring Valley, Wisconsin. He re- 
ceived his training at the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, held a number of pastorates in 
towns ahd villages in Wisconsin, and served 
as Navy Chaplain during the last war. 
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How Can a Rural Pastor Improve His Work? 


A minister writes: 

I am a pastor who is working in a rural 
area a good distance away from metropoli- 
tan centers with facilities for psychiatric or 
other clinical consultation. There are a 
great many problems which are brought to 
me by my parishioners and it is most im- 
portant for me, a rural minister, to find 
some way whereby I can get help with my 
counseling—at least to share my problems. 
I am sure that this must be a real problem 
to a great many other ministers in my situ- 
ation, and I will appreciate the help of your 
panel of experts. 





A minister replies: 

First of all, let me say that it is a real 
compliment to you that people come to you. 
That they feel free to come means they are 
close to you, that there is a rapport be- 
tween you, and that even in your sermons 
you are not talking at them but thinking 
with them. 

However, we all understand that in some 
cases such difficult problems arise that the 
pastor needs expert psychiatric advice to 
help him in his counseling, or, he may even 
need to make referrals to competent psy- 
chiatrists, where he finds himself out be- 
yond his depth. 

A good start for any of us in your situa- 
tion is to grow in insight as to effective 
counseling methods. As long as you listen 
objectively, entering into the experiences of 
your people, you are not likely to make mis- 
takes and you stand a good chance of help- 
ing them grow in insight and understanding 
of their own problems. Reading again and 
again books such as Carroll Wise’s Pastoral 
Counseling, Its Theory and Practice, and 
Karl Menninger’s The Human Mind will be 
of inestimable help to you. 

Another thing that would be helpful 
would be to get a few other ministers (as 
many as you can) to join with you in mak- 
ing a study of counseling. You would share 


your experiences and insights. You would 
pool your resources, often getting from 
others leads that would help you in trouble- 
some cases make your approach more effec- 
tive. 

Some attempt should be made to get phy- 
sicians working with the group, to assist 
them in particular cases where medical help 
is needed, and to help promote a more vital 
teamwork between our men of medicine and 
clergymen in general. 

If there is a mental hospital within reach 
of you, you might have one of its psychia- 
trists join with your group in studying the 
needs of the people of the community. From 
the psychiatrist the ministers would learn 
how to make referrals when necessary, and 
from him also they would learn much about 
the factors involved in effective counseling. 
A closer relationship with the psychiatrist 
would make it easier for the pastor to con- 
sult with him by telephone over difficult 
cases. 

A final suggestion is for you to build up 
in your church nurture groups, or groups 
fostering growth in the life of the spirit. In 
these groups members will not only learn 
how to keep themselves in healthy frames 
of mind but also they will, by entering into 
and sharing each other’s experiences, extro- 
vert their attention and help each other in 
the solution of individual problems. 

—Roy A. BurKHART 
Minister of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


Another minister and teacher of 
counseling replies: 

Concerning psychiatric and psychological 
resources in a rural community, several ob- 
servations may be noted: (1) The pastor 
should contact the county health department 
for specific advice. Often these departments 
have access to traveling clinics, visiting 
psychiatric social workers, and the like. 
Kentucky is a predominantly rural state, but 
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we have five or six clinics in operation over 
the state through the Mental Hygiene Divi- 
sion of the State Board of Health. (2) The 
pastor should be acquainted with the region- 
al resources as well as immediate com- 
munity resources. For instance, one man, in 
a rural church of which I was pastor, re- 
ceived reasonably inexpensive and _ very 
beneficial help in a clinic 112 miles away. 
Another received similar service from a dis- 
tance of over 500 miles. (3) The pastor 
will do well to join his efforts with other 
civic-minded persons in a quiet and tactful 
manner to seek to bring to the community 
a young and energetic medical doctor, a 
general practitioner, with plenty of common 
sense and some psychiatric training. He can 
do much to prevent mental illness by detect- 
ing it early and giving common-sense 
gestions to his patients, their families, 
their associates. 

(4) For acutely psychotic persons in a 
rural area, a pastor needs to realize that a 
thinly populated area and a relatively simple 
culture can more easily absorb psychic pe- 
culiarities than can a thickly populated and 
culturally complex city. People tend to be 
less hurried, more patient, and more indul- 
gent. (5) Also, the pastor needs to pay more 


sug- 
and 
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attention to the improvement of state hos- 
pital facilities. This would do much toward 
enriching his resources for dependable psy- 
chiatric help. In many cases of chronic and 
dangerous psychotic disorders, the pastor 
can do no better than to cooperate with the 
family in committing the patient to a state 
hospital. This is always difficult emotionally 
for the pastor as well as the family, but it 
is the only alternative in many cases. The 
rural pastor, more than others, longs to see 
psychiatrists working with people who need 
them worst—state hospital inmates. 
—WayneE E. Oates 

Professor of Pastoral Care 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 
Another minister-chaplain writes: 

In many large urban centers the number 
of men receiving training for pastoral coun- 
seling must be considerable. 

3ut what about the vast majority of the 
clergy about the country—men in town and 
country parishes? Seminars of this type are 
beyond their hoping. Are they? A good idea 
is capable of many modifications. A State 
Council of Churches can set up one day 
demonstration clinics in strategic centers 
about the state. Resource men with a na- 
tional or state reputation can be present. 
One of these persons can present a case and 
have others comment upon his record and 
ask him questions. The clinical method can 
be demonstrated. State Boards of Health 
have already held similar meetings. In Wis- 
consin, two of the resource leaders were 
drawn from the field of religious counseling. 
It would be but a slight yet significant step 
forward for demonstration clinics to be 
church sponsored and devoted specifically to 


cases of religious counseling. 
Without waiting for a demonstration 
clinic to come their way, a group of like- 


minded ministers could begin to meet for a 
study of verbatim reports on counseling 
situations. Let us assume that you know 
just two ministers in your area who might 
respond to the idea. Start talking it over 
with them. Each should know another. Four 
or five are not too few for a_ beginning. 
Groups can soon become too large, for a 
clinic is not a clinic if it is so large some 
members never contribute a case. 

Your enthusiasm will have to be high or 
your idea may die. Others will agree it is 
good, but they are so busy. Never relent. If 


the four of you are golf enthusiasts you will 
meet as a foursome several times during the 
you have your fishing 


year. If you fish, 
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partners. Clergymen who have a concern for 
the care of souls will not be too busy to 
meet with other clergymen who want to 
learn “how they really function” in the care 
of souls. 

Before you set a time for the group to 
meet, think through what is to be attempted. 
If you are the spark plug, none of the rest 
may be ready to bring in, right at the start, 
a verbatim record. Should you provide a 
verbatim report drawn from your work in 
pastoral care? If you bring in a display piece 
in which the movement was almost ideal, 
don’t be surprised if the group compliments 
you and fails to meet again! Keep your ego 
down. If you start with a case of your own 
let it be your worst failure. Let the others 
tell you where you failed. The group will 
then have a chance to survive. 

Possibly the group will feel that this 
idea of meeting to study clinical material 
ought to commence with materials being 
used that have been gathered elsewhere. 
Hiltner’s Pastoral Counseling has a variety 
of case material that could be employed by 
a group. PAstorAL PsyCHOLOGY carries a 
Consultation Clinic. It does not provide 
verbatim records, but there are replies to 
questions submitted—replies from men with 
wide reputations. Warming up on_ such 
material may pull the trigger and fire some- 
one to volunteer a case he is having trouble 
with. 

As you already know, if you have made 
any extensive search for verbatim reports 
of religious counseling, the material pub- 
lished in this field is so slight as to be al- 
most non-existent. In the secular field there 
is Snyder’s Casebook of Non-Directive 
Counseling. It is the best known of much 
similar material found in books or journals. 
The field of religious counseling is quite 
bare in comparison. In each seminary where 
counseling is taught the instructor has his 
extensive collection of verbatim records that 
have been assembled both by himself and 
his students. Some of this material in 
mimeograph form is probably being used 
elsewhere as well, in groups such as I am 
describing. But we are still a long way 
from where we ought to be. A parish minis- 
ter ought to be able to order from his reli- 
gious publisher a casebook in religious 
counseling. It may be that some publisher 
now has such a work in progress. It is 
needed. 

—D. M. STERLING 
Minister of The Congregational 
Church, Spring Valley, Wisconsin 
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NOTES 


AND NEWS 





PAUL TILLICH AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Paul Tillich, Charles A. Briggs 
graduate professor of philosophical 
theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, will be guest professor at Colum- 
bia University, department of religion 
during the 1952-53 academic year. 


THE CHURCH AND ALCOHOLISM 


The following resolution was passed 
at the recent general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church — in 
Boston: “The Presiding Bishop be re- 
quested to appoint a Committee to 
study the problems of Alcoholism as 
they relate to this Church and to the 
Church’s duty to society, and to report 
its findings and recommendations to 
the next General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 


The Right Reverend Charles Hall, 
Bishop of the Diocese of New Hamp- 
shire, is Chairman of the Committee. 


A Seminar on Alcoholism was held 
on September 29-30 at North Conway, 
New Hampshire, “to assist Christians 
in understanding what they can do 
through their pastoral work to help 
alcoholics and their families.” 


Among the participants of the 
Seminar were the Reverend David A. 
Works, North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, The Right Reverend Charles 
Hall, Bishop of the Diocese of New 
Hampshire, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the Reverend Whitney 
S. K. Yeaple, Executive Secretary, 
New Hampshire Council of Churches. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 
A series of courses on various as- 
pects of personality problems, child- 
hood, mental illness, neurosis, tech- 
niques of counseling, and the role of 
religion in mental health, are being 
offered during the year at the North 
Carolina State Hospital, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, under the auspices of 
that hospital and approval of the 
Raleigh Ministerial Association. 
The Reverend H. W. Stroup, Jr., 
the Reverend Frederick B. Eutsler, 
and Dr. E. McNeill Poteat are mem- 
bers of the participating committee. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY SEMINAR 


An eleven week program in pastoral 
psychology was initiated this fall by 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Ministerial 
Association whose members felt they 
needed guidance in their pastoral work. 
Meeting for one hour on Fridays, this 
seminar has learned about the princi- 
ples of dynamic psychology largely 
through case materials brought in by 
the clergy themselves. 

Out of these informal discussions 
has come the realization not only of the 
need for clergy training in this field, 
but also of the close functional rela- 
tionship that exists between the task 
of the psychiatrist and clergyman. The 
conclusion has been reached that work- 
ing together, at their respective levels 
of competence, the clergy and the psy- 
chiatrist can both assist today’s people 
to lead a creative, meaningful life. 

The Reverend Edwin deF. Bennett 
is Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 
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HE MEANING OF DREAMS 
by Calvin S. Hall. (Harper & 
Brothers—$3.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection for January.) 


The careful reading of Calvin S. 
Hall’s book on the meaning of dreams 
will rudely awaken the reader even as 
his own dreams awaken him at times. 


The theme of Hall’s book is that a 
“skillful man reads his dreams for 
self-knowledge,” and that the insights 
received from the dreams of normal 
people are lucid, and not obscure, un- 
derstandable, and not just nonsense. 
The book is different from a “‘rehash 
of Freud and others” in that the author 
bases his research on countless dreams 
of relatively normal people with whom 
he has participated in their search for 
a deeper meaning of their own exist- 
ence. The author records one hundred 
and eighty-six of these dreams. 


The specific contribution that Dr. 
Hall makes is five-fold: (1) He actu- 
ally records in the words of the coun- 
selee an amazing amount of dream 
material. (2) He lays vital emphasis 
upon the series of dreams as a means 
of interpretation. “Instead of analy- 
zing each dream separately . . . the 
dreams of a series are thought of as 
being a sequence of inter-related events 
like the chapters of a novel. Each 
dream contributes something to the 
total picture of the person...” (3) He 


is aware and makes use of the Freudian 
contribution to dream-theory, but he 
is not slavishly dependent upon it. (4) 
He is free of highly technical jargon 
and his dream series method of inter- 
pretation enables him to get at the 
“plain meaning” of dreams. One does 
not need to do psychoanalytic gym- 
nastics in the esoteric knowledge of a 
cult of the “initiated” in order to get 
the author’s meaning. (5) Finally, Dr. 
Hall interprets the dream by the per- 
sonality as a whole as well as inter- 
preting the personality by the dream. 
The result is a wholesome, well- 
balanced approach. 

The plan of development of the 
book begins with a discussion of the 
nature and content of dreams based 
upon a “census” of thousands of 
dreams of which the writer had made 
a record; then the techniques of dream 
interpretation, followed by a discus- 
sion of dream symbolism, are treated. 
“The Human Triangle” is the title of 
the next chapter, in which it is demon- 
strated that the Oedipal situation as 
described by Freud in his study of 
neurotics is also present in the dream- 
series of relatively healthy people. 

The problems of freedom and se- 
curity are seen in college students in 
their search for autonomy of their 
parental homes, and the problems of 
moral conflict are seen in the attempts 
of individuals to bring their instinctual 
strivings into creative agreement with 
the common good. The problems of 
the achievement and clarification of 
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sexual gender and identity as these 
problems are reflected in conflicts in 
sex roles, and the problems of advan- 
cing age in older people—all these 
problems are discussed in the light of 
what dreams of growing people teach 
us about them. 

The whole discussion is summarized 
in a carefully written chapter on 
“What Dreams Tell Us About Men.” 
The bisexual nature of man is set over 
against commonly accepted cultural 
separation of the sexes. This thrusts 
men and women into competition with 
each other, but more than that—with 
themselves. 

Pastors who cleave to the “surface” 
psychologies of their college days and 
to the conventional standards of mid- 
dle-class Protestant churches will find 
themselves “taken aback” and even 
shocked at what “good people” go to 
bed and dream about. This book will 
nettle these pastors into rethinking 
their whole view of personality. Pas- 
tors who re-read their own Bibles and 
evaluate honestly what is written about 
the dream life of mankind will take 
the book as a means to a more pro- 
phetic pastoral and preaching ministry. 

—Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 
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HE LIVING THOUGHTS OF 

KIERKEGAARD Edited by W. 
H. Auden (David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc.—$2.50) 


Kierkegaard is so full of “quotable 
quotes” that it would be no very dif- 
ficult task for a man to assemble a 
scrapbook of Kierkegaardian purple 
patches. Such a book would be fun to 
read but not very instructive. Mr. 
Auden has seen this pitfall and avoid- 
ed it. 

He chose instead the far more diff- 
cult task of presenting in brief but 
intelligible form Kierkegaard’s 
thoughts, purple or not. The difficulty 
of the task lies in the fact that the 
Kierkegaard who can be concise when 
he wants to be often sets a leisurely 
pace for himself, allows himself good 
time, and takes many pages to develop 
a thought. The maker of an anthology 
hardly knows where to start a quota- 
tion and where to end it, for something 
is always lost in the process. More- 
over, Kierkegaard frequently works 
with several thoughts simultaneously, 
weaving them into an intricate pattern. 
Hence, it is far from easy to lift out 
a relatively short passage which will 
be complete within itself and at the 
same time comprehensible. 

Given these difficulties, Mr. Auden 
must be credited with a first-rate job. 
(Plainly, he has had an almost in- 
fallible sense for selecting the central, 
and for rejecting the peripheral. This 
argues Mr. Auden’s grasp of the 
range and structure of Kierkegaard’s 
total authorship. ) 

The fact remains, however (and this 
is not Mr. Auden’s fault), that a 
Kierkegaardian newcomer, knowing 
neither Kierkegaard’s terminology nor 
the context from which the passages 
are taken, must inevitably find many of 
the passages opaque and baffling. In all 
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likelihood the newcomer will also find 
them intriguing, and might therefore 
wish to hunt down these passages to 
read them in context to see if they are 
more luminous there. In this enterprise 
—and here Mr. Auden is at fault—the 
reader will find no help. There is no- 
where in the book any table which will 
tell him which quotations come from 
which books. 

Of Auden’s introductory chapter, 
“Presenting Kierkegaard,” three things 
are to be said. First, these twenty 
pages are incredibly brilliant. Second, 
the first ten pages are not pure Kierke- 
gaard but ten Auden-ish pages of 
Kierkegaardian inspiration. Third, the 
last ten pages are authentic Kierke- 
gaard, pure and powerful. 

When a book of selections has been 
done so well as this one, it may seem 
ungrateful to find fault. Yet one 
must be mentioned. On page 21 Auden 
justly remarks that “the unhappy and, 
for the most part, agnostic intellectuals 
who will read Kierkegaard, will con- 
fine themselves to his psychological 
analyses . . . or philosophical polemics 

. but they will fight shy of books 
like Training in Christianity or The 
Works of Love.” Although both of 
these latter two works are represented 
by selections in the anthology, I won- 
der if Mr. Auden hasn’t to a certain 
extent repeated the very error he de- 
plores. I can understand that, as apolo- 
gist, he has wanted to stress the psy- 
chological and philosophical sides of 
Kierkegaard, for these are indeed the 
things of primary interest to the peo- 
ple Auden wants to reach. But hav- 
ing engaged their interest on this 
score, he ought to have made fuller 
use than he does of the opportunity to 
quote more extensively from the de- 
cisively Christian works of Kierke- 
gaard, especially those works in which 
Kierkegaard sets forth the nature of 
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the Christian life, i.e. the existential 
consequences of having made the leap 
of faith. In my opinion, it is the fault 
not only of this work in particular but 
of Kierkegaardian studies in general 
that the positive, edifying side of Kier- 
kegaard has been insufficiently stressed. 
—Rev. Howarp JOHNSON 
University of the South 

School of Theology 

Sewanee, Tennessee 


SYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
+ by L. W. Grensted (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—$3.00) 


In this compact and thoughtful sur- 
vey, Canon Grensted views the psy- 
chology of religion (he would add in 
modest type) “as seen from an Ox- 
ford window,” where for many years 
as Professor of the Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, he has considered 
the issues arising when psychology 
confronts religion. Recognizing that 
no one part of the subject has clear 
logical or scientific priority, he seeks 
to comprehend the total pattern in his- 
torical and philosophical perspective. 
It is in fact a joint inquiry to which 
“the psychologist brings his theories 
and his empirical facts and the religi- 
ous man brings not only his interest 
and good-will but also his inner and 
intimate experience of the religious 
life” (page 6.) Each person brings his 
standards of value also, and there is 
an interplay of systems of value as 
well as of knowledge ; leading not only 
to enlarged psychological theory, but 
also to a more clearly understood 
evaluation of life. 

A central issue is the relationship 
of experience to reality. There are 
psychologists who have naively as- 
sumed that the possibility of illusions 
in the experience of religion disproves 
the reality of God. There is need to 
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demarcate the descriptive’ work of 
science in local areas of investigation 
from the ultimate questions of reality 
which met us from “the other side,” 
if we are to avoid confusion in this 
borderland of outgoing relationships. 

Canon Grensted writes from an ex- 
tensive knowledge in both psychology 
and religion. The reader would be 
more enlightened if he would declare 
his point of view, though it does ap- 
pear that he considers the work of 
Jung very significant in recent psychol- 
ogy. One might hope for more thor- 
ough acquaintance with recent develop- 
ments in psychology of religion, es- 
pecially in the American scene. At the 
same time he does fill in gaps for 
Americans in the work of English 
writers, whose contributions have been 
considerable. 

—PauL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 


HE TRAUMA OF BIRTH and 

THE MYTH OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE HERO: A PSYCHO: 
LOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF MYTHOLOGY by Otto Rank 
(Robert Brunner—$6.50 for the 
two volumes. ) 





The publication of these two books 
in English by Otto Rank represents 
two more important steps in the direc- 
tion of making Rank’s works current- 
ly available in English. 

The Trauma of Birth, written in 
German in the early twenties and first 
published in English in 1929, was an 
attempt by Rank, while still a Freudi- 
an, to get behind Freud. That is, be- 
hind even the oral and anal experiences 
of which Freud had made much, Rank 
tried to find something more elemental, 
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and hit upon the “trauma’’of birth it- 
self. Psychologically speaking, this 
makes more sense than is apparent, if 
interpreted symbolically as Rank in- 
tended. As symbol and prototype of 
being dependent, clinging to old se- 


curities, existence in the womb has 
psychological meaning; and_ birth 
breaks up this state. To Rank, much 


of the difficulty in living comes out of 
hidden tendencies to be dependent, to 
sink back into old securities, and hence 
not to grow toward maturity. 

Rank had read widely in the litera- 
ture of mythology. He realized the 


worth of the scholarly work which had 
been 


done, and which in many in- 
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stances showed how there had been 
borrowing of the details of a myth by 
one people from another. But this, to 
his mind, never answered the question 
as to why the myth arose to begin 
with. In this volume, The Myth of the 
Birth of the Hero, he selected the myth 
of the hero’s birth, traced the connec- 
tions among different forms of the 
myth; and then attempted to give some 
psychological explanation for the myth, 
i.e., what deep psychic needs of a peo- 
ple did it meet. The explanation, at the 
stage of Rank’s thinking when he 
wrote this, was closer to orthodox 
Freudian views than it later became. 
Although these two books are for 
the special student rather than the 
general reader, Rank’s thought as a 
whole is so original and suggestive 
that we continue to hope for a general 
critical and constructive treatment of 
Rank which will help the general read- 
er to understand him. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of 

Pasioral Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty, 

The University of Chicago 


HANDBOOK OF 

SOMATIC MEDICINE | by 
Alfred J. Cantor, M.D. (Julian 
Press, Inc.—$5.00) 


PSY CHO- 


The slow and steady infusion of the 
influences of living upon the organs 
»f the body represents one of the major 
advances of modern medicine. Life’s 
experiences infiltrate body organs and 
in so doing alter their functioning. 
Happiness facilitates organic physiol- 
ogy, but sadness slows it down, often 
almost to the point of stoppage. Fears, 
obsessions, anxieties, in short, emo- 
tional handicaps of living, modify the 
smooth running of the body as well as 
the mind. 
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This is by no means a new thesis. It 
is as old as recorded history, exempli- 
fied in the temples of the god of medi- 
cine, Aesculapius. Our religious fore- 
fathers were the first to sense the 
closeness of life experiences and body 


states. Over the succeeding centuries 
ecclesiastic intuition was verified by 


scientific facts, until today we are the 
beneficiaries of both fields of endeavor. 


In this book, A Handbook of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, the fruits of in- 
vestigation are gathered this time by 
a man trained in the organic aspects of 
the human being. With a relatively 
good grasp of the emotional problems 
of living, Dr. Cantor is able to see the 
interdependence of body and mind. 


Dr. Cantor writes from the stand- 
point of his specialty, gastroenterol- 
ogy, and clarifies many psychosomatic 
issues. He has drawn liberally from 
the literature and the combination of 
viewpoints—coming from the litera- 
ture and from his own practice—makes 
the emotional factors in gastrointesti- 
nal disorders understandable. 


LELAND E. HIwnsIeg, 
New York, N. Y. 


M.D. 
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a call to college administrative work, 
becoming assistant to the president at 
Beloit College. Here he specialized in 
alumni work. 

For one year he served as interim 
pastor (in addition to his college work ) 
of the large Second 
Church in Beloit. 

In 1923 he began supplying the 
pulpit at the run down and discouraged 
village at Rockton, Illinois, three miles 
from Beloit. federated 
church, Baptist. 


Congregational 


This was a 
Congregational and 
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His interest and work in this field 
gradually expanded, until he built it 
up to a full time ministry. When he 
left the college in 1932 the church 
building had been completely renovated 
and given a citation by the Department 
of the Interior as an historic monu- 
ment. The church close was beautified 
by a wall built from native field stone, 
and the parsonage given such modern 
conveniences as plumbing and electric 
wiring. The membership of the church 
was greatly increased, and the people 
given new hope and vision. 

Retiring (as he thought) in 1939, 
Mr. Ralph moved to Falls Church, 
Virginia, hoping a milder climate 
would prove beneficial to his health, 
and expecting to enjoy proximity to 
one of his sons who then lived in Wash- 
ington. Here he built himself a house, 
soon made part of it into an apartment, 
and then built another house to rent. 
The climate still proving too severe 
for his health, he tried a winter in 
Florida. One winter doing nothing was 
enough. The second winter he worked 
with the First Congregational Church 
in St. Petersburg as Service Men’s 
Minister under the C W V S. 

In the winter of 1943-44 he bought 
a house on the Greater Gulf Beaches, 
a suburban area outside of St. Peters- 
burg on the Gulf of Mexico. A quick 
survey revealed that there were many 
children and adults in the area and no 
church or Sunday School to serve 
them. Making arrangements to use a 
shabby fishermen’s union hall, he and 
his wife began holding services in 
February, 1944. About twenty adults 
and twenty children came at the start, 
and soon the little hall was filled. A 
church was formally organized in June 
with fifty charter members. 

The growth and development of the 
Church by the Sea cannot be explained 
solely in terms of his leadership, for the 
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area was (and still is) growing rapid- 
ly, with new and permanent families 
coming in all the time, and a constantly 
expanding tourist business. Neverthe- 
less, with only token financial assist- 
ance from the denomination, the pro- 
gram was carried on, Mr. Ralph piec- 
ing out his slender annuity with never 
more than $100 a month as a salary. 
In 1945 a church of his own designing 
was started, and though unfinished, 
was in use the following Easter. The 
building of the church is a fascinating 
tale, but cannot be told at length here. 
It was war time. Materials were hard 
to find. No one contractor was ever 
employed. Mr. Ralph supervised the 
entire job, calling in such contractors 
or workmen as he could find from time 
to time and as money would permit. 
Total loans and grants from the church 
building society came to $15,000. With 
this, and one $5000 bequest, and 
nothing else but small gifts from ordi- 
nary people and much work by his own 
aged but still strong hands, a church 
was erected which would now require 
$100,000 to replace. Its beauty and 
functional efficiency are admired by 
everyone. 

In addition to preaching weekly, 
building an edifice, Mr. Ralph carried 
on an incessant program of pastoral 
calling, driving two to three hundred 
miles a week up and down the beaches 
to visit members and prospects. During 
all this time he was active in state con- 
ference affairs. 

In 1948 his strength seemed unequal 
to the tasks of the growing program, 


and his son, Robbins, came from 
Northampton, Massachusetts, to be his 
co-pastor. The little church made a leap 
of faith in adding a man to the staff, 
and also built and furnished a new 
parsonage. The church now has about 
350 members, a budget of $18,000, 
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and an average attendance of about 


300. 

Among Mr. Ralph’s characteristics, 
one of the outstanding is what might 
be called a philosophical sense of hu- 
mor, and it can be seen in your study 
of the chapter from Judges. This quiet 
and droll humor enlivens his sermons, 
conversations ; has helped him fend off 
discouragements and keep a balanced 
perspective. 

His has been an oral rather than a 
literary ministry. Perhaps he should 
have written more. His wit and pene- 
tration have remained undimmed by 
the years. He has written a fair amount 
of poetry, most of it never published, 
though much of it delightful, some of 
it whimscial. His poems for children 
reveal his liking and understanding 
of little folks. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


This brief biography was compiled with 
the help of Mr. Ralph’s son, Robbins 
Ralph. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


penetration, imagination, ingenuity, 
and skill are not always to be found 
in the big and obvious places, but may 
well reside in unexpected corners, then 
this is very much a grass roots issue. 
No one appears here because he is 
relatively unknown. There are no 
“crab-grass roots.”” One appears here 
because he has done something to de- 
serve being known by his brother min- 
isters. If what he has done and written 
has been off the main highways, this 
has nothing to do with the excellence 
of his work in itself. The grass roots, 
too, must be known by their fruit. We 
intend to keep on searching for grass 
roots material of this kind. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Where there’s a will there’s a way to increase 
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Parish Paper Way is as thoroughly practicable 
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ire proving, week by week, month by month. 
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but little of your time, but will result in rich dividends. By our 
helpful, standardized plan, at your service, there are no complexities. No experience is necessary. You leave 
the bulk of the responsibility to us. 
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